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ONE OF THE EVILS OF THE TIMES. 


UPON WHAT WE HAVE FALLEN—-CHANGES IN PUBLIC SENTIMENT—DECLINE IN SOCIETY— 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH, ETO.——-THE REMEDY. 


If there be truth in the declaration attributed to one of the 
wisest statesmen of antiquity, that no nation ever ceases to be 

rosperous except through a departure from the principles and 
institutions to which it owes its prosperity—if such be, indeed, 
the announcement of the voice of history, sounding through 
centuries of experience, then is there need, sore and instant 
need, that the popular vigilance which sentinels our liberty 
should be fully aroused—that a cry of warning should echo 
throughout the Union, and that the minds of thoughtful men 
should be concentrated upon the occurrences and opinions 
which characterize the times, and constitute so marked a por- 
tion. of that great movement, which, to us, is the unreal present, 
but which is, nevertheless, moulding the future destiny of a 
country and of institutions which we fondly boast as co-incident 
with the hopes and welfare of the human race. 

Although public opinion has not as yet attained the full de- 
velopment of that moral power which a distinguished modern 
statesman seemed to anticipate, when he prophesied that it 
would supersede the wtima ratio regum, and regulate inter- 
national transactions; yet, in the United States, it seems to 
have reached its maximum influence, governing not merely 
the affairs of the nation, but controlling the movements of 
social life—assuming to interfere with matters of conscience and 
religious belief—intruding into the sacred privacy of the do- 
mestic sphere, and arrogating a dictatorial supervision over 
private action and personal conduct. 

That this great over-ruling element of national prosperity 
and social progress should be kept as pure as possible from 
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intermixture with moral error or intellectual defection, is a 
self-evident proposition ; still, it is to be feared, that, in general, 
however cone as a theory by those whose position enables 
them to guide the popular judgment, and direct the popular 
impulse, yet, that practically, the effect is rather to encourage 
delusion, and foster folly, than to promote the purity of truth, 
to discourage prejudice, or disarm error. 

In nothin hes there been so wide-opened a defection, so 
universal a linntiin from establishél and wholesome prece- 
dents, as in the practical enforcement and application of those 
fundamental principles which have been for ages recognised 
as the safeguards of civil liberty, and the only effective bar- 
riers against tyrannic interference with the freedom of personal 
action in all the various pursuits through which man proposes 
to attain the great temporal ends of existence. 

A spirit of defiance and disregard towards the great res- 
trictive principles of the Constitution, has been exhibited not 
merely in a few isolated and individual cases, but has extended 
to the concerted action of powerful and organized bodies. 
Legislatures have repeatedly nullified the solemn injunctions 
of the organic law which establishes their functions, and ought 
to regulate their proceedings. Political masses have openly 
and seditiously opposed the supreme power of the Union. 
Nor has the evil been confined to the ignorant and the unin- 
fluential. Men of high intelligence, of scholarly attainments, 
and of legal education, have, upon the flowing pretext of in- 
dividual opinion as to constitutional obligations, boldly sanc- 
tioned resistance to the legitimate action of authority, and the 
execution of judicial determinations. 

The radical error is to be found in a growing disregard of 
the fundamental maxims of liberty—an increasing opposition 
to the sound and wholesome limitations of constitutional res- 
trictions—a bold infringement of the rights which the people 
have wisely reserved out of the general powers of govern- 
ment; in fine, a departure from those time-established-princi- 
ples of the common law which form the basis of the political 
systems of the several States of the Union, which constitute 
the great conservative elements of civil liberty, which alone 
can be regarded as the foundation-work of our institutions, 
and without which they will prove to have been built upon 
the sand. 

In the earlier and purer days of the Republic a different 
and a better feeling pervaded the community. Then derelic- 
tion for constitutional obligations was only of occasional occur- 
rence, and limited to instances of isolated error. Opposition 
to rightful authority, wild perversion and wanton disregard of 
acknowledged principles and vested rights, infractions of the 
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plainest maxims of natural justice, may have been sometimes 
exhibited, but they rarely assured the form of combined action ; 
they did not invade the consecrated halls of legislation; they 
did not, with solemn mockery, ensconce themselves in the ju- 
dicial mantle, or raise themselves in factious resistance to the 
authority of the constituted tribunals, and the institutions of 
Papress sovereignty. : 

uch abandonment of sound principle and practice has, un- 
fortunately, become now so familiar as to diminish, if not en- 
tirely destroy, the sense of danger which it is intrinsically cal- 
culated to engender. 

The government of the Union, as well as those of the several 
States, is a system of principles not dependent upon men, ex- 
cept so far as relates to capacity and honesty, for their proper 
administration. The experience of three-fourths of a centu 
has proved that the original theory is fully adequate to all the 
demands and contingencies of domestic prosperity, and na- 
tional strength, progress, and perpetuity. The perfect capa- 
city of man for self-government under institutions like ours 
has been sufliciently demonstrated, and satisfactorily tested, 
during a period prolific of greater moral and material changes 
than the world has ever before witnessed. 

What alternations of political power, what changes of dy- 
nasties, what modifications of systems, what popular convul- 
sions, and, above all, what a silent revolution in opinions, dog- 
mas, and theories, in the estimate of human righta, and the 
recognition of the true end of power, has history recorded 
during that eventful interval! 

To preserve intact and pure in their original integrity these 
fundamental principles of our institutions, ought, therefore, to 
be the great solicitude of the philanthropist, the earnest im- 
pulse of the patriot, and the self-sacrificing labor of the states- 
man. It is a task which demands energy, devotion, and 
untiring vigilance. And there is need, sad and instant need, 
of all the zeal, and the watchfulness, and the love, which can 
throng around the altars where yet glimmer the consecrated 
fires of liberty. .There is need, bitter need, of the vestal pu- 
rity, the girded loins, and the burning lamp, to preserve, un- 
extinguished, that holy flame, from which we have caught the 

low and the warmth that cheer our fire-sides, whose steady 
ustre illumines the broad path-way of our national progress, 
and blazes, the beacon of human rights, the “light to lighten 
the nations.” 

But is there danger—ought there to be fear that we are laps- 
ing from prestine purity and ancestral faith? What and where 
are the tokens of so fatal a change? Is not such a notion the 
idle fancy of poetic musing, or the night-mare imagination of 
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selfdeluding vaticination? Alas! portents and prodigies sur- 
round us, manifesting themselves not to the dull eye of igno- 
ranee, or the wild gaze of superstition, but revealing and 
forcing themselves upon the notice of the calm, the thought- 
ful, and the sceptical. We are verging towards national de- 
cay, if there be truth in prophecy, in the maxim adopted as 
our initial proposition. We are departing, and that not slowly, 
and with scarcely perceptible pace, but with fatal velocity and 
accelerating —, from those principles, to which, under the 
past faver of Heaven, we are indebted for our social progress 
and national prosperity. 

Individual advancement, and the fierce rapacity of office, 
are concentrating the care, and the effort, and the movements, 
which ought to be directed towards the infusion and increase 
of knowledge, virtue, and sound principles among the people. 

Political agitation, springing from selfish motives, and 
wielded exclusively for personal ends, has become a power 
superior to opinion, subversive of private judgment, control- 
ling the calm exercise of suffrage, and converting the whole- 
some cohesiveness of party into destructive elements of fac- 
tional and fanatical madness. Sectional discord, the hydra- 
evil of our institutions; onee decapitated and cauterized by the 
happy labor of patriotic ee aa has again elevated its 
horrid crest “ten-fold more dreadful and deform.” The ad- 
ministration of civil and criminal justice has become corrupted, 
pandering with fatal facility to that factitions sentiment man- 
ufactured by interested parties, and miscalled public opinion ; 
ar wary g itself to the prejudices of a mob, discarding estab- 

ished principles, and assuming to itself a dispensing power over 
all the restraints and safeguards of constitutional restrictions. 

The public press, claiming the mighty power of controllin 
opinion, arrogates also an unbridled license; spawning its myri- 
ad productions with little regard for verity of fact, with no 
consideration for private reputation, or official character. 

Politieal aspiration, in place of being the patriotic re 
of the statesman, has degenerated into the rowdy impudence 
of the partisan bully. Political position, sealgad of forming 
the reward of true merit, and the pursuit of the honorable and 
intelligent, has been debased inte a mere shuttle-cock, kept in 
motion by bar-room politicians, and appropriated by the 
mountebank who can most amuse, or the pot-companion who 
will most frequently treat. Such at least, with many conspicu- 
ous individual exceptions, is the general tendency of partisan 
action. 

In the social sphere, instead of the true refinement, the 
dignified simplicity, and intelligent independence befitting 
republican society, we have all the various and disgusting 
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manifestations of that detestible product of modern growth, 
expressively called snob-ism, a mixture of vulgar pretension, 
unintelligible slang, and senseless ostentation. 

To what then, in sober truth, under these degenerate influ- 
ences, has the freedom of which we boast so loudly, gradually 
dwindled? Is the law free and unimpeded in its great office ? 
Is public opinion free from the impurities of error, and the 
grossness of self-delusion? Is political sentiment free from the 
tyrannous domination of party, the wretched imposition of fraud, 
or the base sway of pecuniary corruption? In private life are 
we free in the protection of rights, and the enjoyment of 
property? Are we free from the invidious attacks of calumny, 
the absurd dictates of passion, the myriad demands of empty 
conventionality? Alas! what and where is our vaunted lib- 
erty? Is it but the brilliant day dream of the self-deluded 
patriot, the gorgeous pageantry of a departed luminary, soon 
to fade, tint after tint, into the dull gray of reality ? 

“Go seek 
Earth’s loveliest shores, and ocean's deepest caves, 
Go where the sea snake and the eagle dwell 
Mid mightiest elements; where nature is, 
And man is not; and — see afar, 
Impalpable as a rainbow in the cloud, 
The glorious vision, Liberty !” 

We have said that the deplorable and dangerous conse- 
oo here glanced at, grow, in a great manner out of a 

eparture from the conservative principles of the common law, 
which our forefathers wisely made the basis of our institutions. 

What is it which constitutes the peculiar idiocracy of English 
freedom, and of English character? Why is it, that both have 
preserved their leading attributes comparatively unaltered 
through centuries whose changeful progress has, to a much 
greater extent, modified the character and the systems of other 
nations? The obvious characteristic of the institutions, laws, 
customs, manners, and habits of England, is their almost un- 
varying solidity, their permanence, and resistance against 
foreign influence? Her Constitution has stood upon the same 
solid foundation through a long period of time. Its essential 
principles have been settee but not changed, by the ex- 
terminatifig struggles of civil war, and the trying hazards of 
political revolution. Her dynasty has preserved its integrity 
through all the changes incident to the great transition from 
feudalism to the policy and establishments of modernism. 

This peculiarity of her history is, unquestionably, owing to 
a rigid and religious adherence to the great fundamental prin- 
= of the common law ; those solid and practical principles, 
which have done more for the promotion of rational liberty, 
than all the specious theories ever invented, or experimented 
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upon, in classic or in modern days. The quiet labors of that 
most remarkable succession of men, the common lawyers of 
England, have done more for the true advancement of the 
great cause of human emancipation than all the brilliant 
speculations of philosophy, all the alluring systems of utopian- 
ism, since the commencement of the enduring struggle for the 
rights of man. , 

Jpon their experience the founders of the American Repub- 
lic erected the institutions of our liberty. The system which 
their efforts elaborated from the mighty forge of time, we 
adopted as the basis and the bulwark of civil rights. It is an 
inheritance far more valuable than the rich legacy of literature, 
science, and art which we derive from thesame ancestral source. 
“ Major hareditas venit unicunque nostrum a jure et legibus 
quam a parentibus.”* Superadded to that great dogma—more 
grand than any which ever emanated from the splendid tenets of 
academic philoddtii—siteh was born and reared amid the 
primeval solitudes of Colonial America, perfect religious tole- 
ration, the principles of the common law which regulate and 
protect ae freedom and public security, form the best 
and perhaps the only system of practicai tiborty which has 
ever been engrafted upon a scheme of government in any age 
of the world. Their conservative influence may be distinctly 
traced, not only on their original soil, but in wash of the States 
of the Union as have adhered most closely and pertinaciously 
to those principles. And, as a partial test of their value and 
efficacy, we will venture the assertion, that wherever they 
have, in steady practice, been most faithfully observed, there 
will be found a comparative freedom from constitutional here- 
sies, and a commensurate absence of those myriad fantasies and 
‘isms’ which perplex and demoralize society, in this period 
of dangerous transition. 

It has been a favorite theory with ultra-Protestant writers 
and thinkers, that there is an irreconcilable counteraction be- 
tween Liberty and Romanism. It is supposed that the history 
of the last few centuries has demonstrated that the allied ef- 
forts of King-craft and Priest-craft have retarded the progress 
of human rights, and that the Church of Rome, wherever domi- 
nant in power, or ascendant in influence, has repressed both 
the capacity and the desire of freedom, and rendered civil 
liberty an impossible growth under her deadly and all-shadow- 
ing influence. 

here are many facts which tend to sustain this position ; 
and it is certain that the spasmodic efforts towards practical 
freedom which have been set in motion in Oatholic countries 





* Cicero. 
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have proved universally fruitless and abortive. But, it is sub- 
mitted, as something more substantial than mere speculation, 
that a careful historical investigation and philosophical exege- 
sis will demonstrate that such failures are attributable as fully 
to the absence of sound practical principles, such as those 
derived from the common law of Roleait and embodied in 
American institutions, as to any pernicious influence inherent 
in Catholicism. 

That this faith includes doctrines somewhat inimical to re- 
ey: oso will be admitted; but, at the same time, it may 

e doubted whether the evilsemanating from the intermeddling 
of crafty bigots with temporal affairs, and the innumerable 
usurpations of the Church of Rome, are not to be viewed 
rather as springing from the spirit and character of the times 
which witnessed her excesses, than from any necessary 
tendency of her constitution and tenets. 

It is certainly true, either as a collateral fact, or as a concur- 
rent circumstance, or a cause, that the efforts to establish prac- 
tical freedom which have resulted in utter and almost hopeless 
failure, have not been made under the guidance and with the 
assistance of the steadfast influence of the common law, or any 
cognate principles; and there is at least one brilliant ex- 
ample in which Catholicism, acting in concert with the com- 
mon law, has not prevented the establishment and enjoyment 
of pure and unperverted liberty. Nay, more, under their 
united auspices was first announced, clearly and emphatically, 
the sublime creed of perfect religious toleration, untramelled 
by the interference or control of government. The eminent 
p ha due to the primary embodiment of this one principle 
of freedom unquestionably belongs to George Calvert, one of 
the Catholic founders of Maryland. 

Its subsequent obscuration in the same Province was among 
the first consequences of supervening Protestant ascendency. 

The principles of the English common law, variously modi- 
fied, form the wide-spread basis of the whole body of Ameri- 
can jurisprudence. Its maxims regulate the operations of 
commerce, the title to landed property, and its transmission, 
either by conveyance, descent, or devise; they pervade all the 
domestic relations, and define their reciprocal rights and duties. 
Its spirit directs the forms of criminal Savona nna supplyin 
its keen insight of humanity for the detection of guilt, an 
strictly maintaining its benevolent restraints for the protection 
of innocence. Its influence presides over the hele rocess 
by which civil and personal rights are to be enforced or de- 
fended. Its genius breathes through and animates all our in- 
stitutions. It is the corner-stone upon which our Constitutions, 
State and Federal, are founded. From it are derived the 
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great principle of representation and the system of a tri-par- 
tite distribution of powers. It marks out the sphere of gov- 
ernment, prescribes the respective orbits of its several depart- 
ments, secures them from mutual encroachment, restrains them 
froin usurpation. It sternly defines the limits and restrictions 
of military power, wisely making it subordinate to civil 
authority. It protects property from unauthorized and un- 
reasonable searches and seizures. It establishes and guards 
the sacred rights of personal liberty and private reputation. 
It guarantees the freedom of the press, and provides for a due 
amenability of public men and public measures to the stric- 
tures of reason and the force of opinion. It has given us the 
once inestimable right of trial by jury, and the protecting 
Goer ae from which spring the great stautory remedy of the 
1abeas corpus. It is the indispensable elementary principle 
which circulates in the life-blood of liberty, and renders vital 
the moral atmosphere of freedom. 

If, then, these are sober truths, and not idle words, if their 
reality is deduced from the teachings of history, and not 
vaguely articulated by the ravings of incoherent enthusiasm, 
how immense is the obligation which rests upon us, aggre- 

ately and individually, to preserve, pure a undisturbed, 
these sources whence flow so many benefits, which supply the 
sequestered streams of private happiness, infuses themselves 
into the “smooth current of domestic joy,” contribute to the 
wide and rushing tide of industry, fill all the various channels 
of public prosperity, and, finally, swell into the broad expanse 
of national civilization. 

Oh! how sublime a work it would be to strengthen and 
build up and beautify the great fabric of our freedom, if we 
could but elevate our thoughts to the magnitude of the con- 
ception, and purify and strengthen our minds to the holiness, 
the dignity, and the mightiness of the labor. If we could 
but toil with faith and love, with what more than cathedral 
grandeur would the temple of American liberty loom up, a 
“landmark to the nations.” What holy rites and solemn feasts 
and pealing anthems would there be celebrated, not with the 
lifeless formalism of fond tradition, but with the fresh spirit, 
and the fervent heart, and the out-poured soul of eager grati- 
tude for a finished monument of national glory, a perfect 
shrine for patriotic devotion, a house of refuge for oppressed 
humanity. 

But is there not a sad contrast, not only in the tendency, 
but in the actual results of what we are now doing? Are we 
not tearing down what our fathers builded, not as the mere 
work of their hands, but with the labor of their minds, the 
travail of their souls, the cement of their blood? Have we 
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not driven out the true worshippers, the pure, the wise, the 
sincere, and the ardent, and permitted the irruption of a borde 
iconoclasts, who are breaking down the holy associations, de- 
facing the pictured memories, and desecrating, with irreverent 
touch, the inmost altars of the sanctuary ? 

The demagogue rants where the statesman reasoned. The 
incendiary and the fanatic, in self-engendered frenzy, howl and 
rave where patriots deliberated in unity of love and devotion 
of purpose. The resounding dome, which once echoed the 
words of wisdom and the language of conciliation, now rever- 
berates with the ruffian taunts, disordered uproar, and treason- 
able menaces of a transfused pandemonium. 

“ Here lawless boors with ruffian ‘bullies vie, 
Who last shall give the rude, insulting ‘lie,’ 
While ‘order!’ ‘order!’ loud the Chairman calls, 
And echoing ‘ order!’ every member bawls ; 
Till rising high in rancorous debate, 
And higher still in fieree envenomed hate, : 
Retorted blows the scene of riot crown, 
And big Lycurgus knocks the lesser down.” 

That such evils are not necessarily inherent in our system of 
government, or inseparably incident to its administration, we 
will devoutly believe. That their influence is demoralizing 
and destructive will be universally admitted. That the un- 
happy mischief has now reached co dangerous a crisis as to 
demand the application of some “kill or cure” remedy will 
scarcely be denied by the thoughtful and judicious. 

There is no specific which can be administered, with infalli- 
ble effect, to a disease so multiform and so deeply seated; but 
we will trust that there is a recuperative power in popular 
sovereignty, which only requires free and fair action to purge 
it, at least, from the worst of the symptoms, and perhaps to 
obtain relief from the whole disorder. 

The belief has already been indicated that one of the chief 
causes, incited by a generally morbid condition of society, is 
a wide and radical departure from the purity and simplicity 
of the primitive principles of the government and habits of 
the people. 

A constant recurrence to fundamental maxims would seem 
to be indispensable to the proper administration of a system 
of government founded upon rules definitely and strictly pre- 
scribed. We must, in the common phrase, go back to first 
principles. We must “welcome home again” our “discarded 
faith.’ We must return and cling to the ancient altars. 
Public opinion must be purified, and renewed, and strengthened. 
There must be a thorough change in the mode of selecting 

ublic agents. There must be a substitution in our halls of 
Loaieiation, and in all the responsible posts of government, of 
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good men, of men true to the Constitution, of men whose 
private conduct is regulated by the decencies of life and the 
ordinary requirements of morality, instead of the factious, the 
ignorant, and the dissolute. 

There is sufficient moral force and redeeming power in the 
sound opinion of the country to effect this reformation, if the 
effort be but properly concentrated and directed. But the 
emergency is pressing, and requires speedy action. We have 
been pressing towards the verge of revolution—nay, was not 
a portion of our institutions actually absorbed in its vortex? 

Disunion still threatens the integrity of the nation, Civil 
war has recently been impending among our citizens, nor has 
the crisis yet arrived. hy stand we here stupidly and idly 
gazing at the incipient flames which betoken the danger of a 
wide-spread conflagration, involving all that is precious and 
valuable of our rights and institutions. Let the press, aye, 
and the pulpit, for it is a holy work, invoke the patriotism, 
call upon the intelligence, and conjure the morality of the 
country to unite in a concerted effort to redeem us from dis- 
grace and to save us from dissolution. 

“Trust not to partial care a general good ; 
Transfer not to futurity a work 
Of urgent need. Your country must complete 
A glorious destiny. Begin even now, 
Now, when Destruction is a prime pursuit, 
Show to the wretched nations to what end 
The Powers of civil Polity were given.” 





THE MIDDLE PASSAGE; OR, SUFFERING OF SLAVE AND FREE 
IMMIGRANTS. 


It is often charged that negroes are treated as mere “human 
cattle,” as property rather than as men. The term “chattels” 
is, we think, but the old Saxon for “cattle.” Negroes, we 
admit, are treated, and considered in law, at the South, as 
“personal chattels” or “human cattle.” The African slave- 
trader so treats and considers them. His feelings towards 
them, and his conduct to them, is chiefly, almost entirely, in- 
fluenced by the same motives that operate on the grazier of 
Missouri or a who conveys his beeves, or mules, or 
horses, by steamer to New Orleans. If the beeves be the most 


ag Durham, or other improved stock, and the horses of 
the best blood, the feelings towards, and the treatment of the 
human and the quadruped cattle will approximate still more 
nearly. But yet there will be a margin of difference. The 
negro, on the average, will command three-times as much in 
the market as the Durhams or the barbs, and therefore elicits 
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three-times as much of the owners interest, care, and attention. 
Besides, the negro is a human being, and the sane man never 

et lived who did not feel for and love his fellow man. A 

imon isa myth oramadman. We are all selfish, but we 
are all, at the same time, unselfish. We involuntarily and 
naturally sympathize with human suffering, and desire to re- 
lieve it. “Benevolent affections” are implanted in every 
bosom ; and it is strange, that whilst every mene has the 
term selfishness, or its equivalent, not one affords a word to ex- 
press those affections, that’ outward nature of man, that im- 
pels him to love and to aid his fellow man. 

Now, we distinctly admit that negroes, by the African slave- 
trader and the Southern planter, are treated and considered as 
mere human cattle or personal chattels, and that they only 
receive that amount and degree of attention, care, and regard 
which are naturally elicited by the combined facts that they 
are not only the most valuable of cattle or chattels, but that 
they are human beings and brothers besides. They are weak 
and dependent, and command that regard and assistance which 
superiority and strength always render to weakness and de- 

endence. Man hasa double nature, which is necessary to 
his happiness and to his very existence. He has centripetal 
and centrifugal affections, selfishness and anti-selfishness. Were 
he wholly unselfish he would perish by sacrificing his own in- 
terests to those of others. Were he altogether selfish he would 
cease to be social and gregarious, and die for want of assistance 
from his fellow man, for man cannot “live alone.” In infancy, 
in sickness, in old age, nay, in any period of life, he needs the 
society and aid of his fellow beings. 

Now slavery is the oldest and most natural form of human 
association, and begets and encourages natural affections. 
Universal liberty disintegrates society and antagonizes man- 
kind. Justice to others , ruc injustice to ourselves, and 
the centripetal or selfish motive of conduct becomes the onl 
rule of life. Competition makes the rich and the poor rivale 
and enemies, and the poor the enemies and devourers of each 
other. In slave society the good we do to others is reflected 
back on ourselves. Superiors, such as parents, masters, and 
husbands, promote their own well being, by kindness to their 
inferiors and dependents ; and inferiors or dependents, wives, 
children, and slaves, better their condition by obedience and 
subservience to the head of the family. 

The law of love in this naturally organized society is the 
law of self-interest. The fact that it is so is as conclusive 
proof of the naturalness of such society, as its almost universal 
prevalence. Free society in the social body is as rare, and 
probably as unnatural, as sickness in the natural body. 
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Bees, seemingly, build their cells and conduct their govern- 
ment with mathematical aceuracy, impelled, as. we suppose, 
entirely by providential instincts, without the exercise of 
reason. But bees adapt their buildings and their modes of 
life to as varied circumstances as man, They find no two 
hollow trees alike, they will build inside a wall, and in any 
variety of hive provided for them by man. Besides, differences 
of climate, of location, and vicissitudes of seasons affect them 
just as they do mankind, and necessitate changes in the reg- 
ulations and manner of life, to adapt themselves to ever-vary- 
ing circumstances. Man’s social organization is intuitive, 
involuntary, instinctive, and providential also, and if there be 
any natural historians and analytical philosophers among the 
bees, prying over the affairs of men, no doubt they admire 
the symmetrical order of our social systems quite as much as 
we do theirs, and discover as little difference in those systems 
as we do in theirs; for we are by nature equally helpless in- 
dividually, and equally social and gregarious from instinct 
and necessity. Human hives or societies are, and ever must 
be, at all times and places, regulated by laws as universal and 
as similar as those which control the affairs of bees, for these 
regulations, in the main, are natural and necessitous. 
Ne once knew a mechanic who declared he could construct 
a hornet’s-nest which would deceive the hornet; themselves ; 
he in vain attempted the deception, and died in abortive 
efforts to invent Esa 00 motion.” He was less silly and 
its Pome than Fourier or Greely, for a hornet’s-nest is not 
alf so complex an affair as a human society ; and they propose 
to usurp the part of Providence, create man anew, and revyo- 
lutionise his very nature and social laws and habitudes. Fanny 
Wright, after showing that the abolition of feudalism and other 
forms of domestic slavery has remitted the enfranchised to a 
new and worse form of slavery, that of labor to capital, ex- 
presses with philosophical breadth and accuracy, the idea 
which Greely and Fourier in vain attempt toexpound. Zrans- 
ition, she says, not mere revolution, is the thing needed. A 
thorough social “ bouleversement,” such as history contains no 
account of, but “mirabile dictu!” traces of which Miss Wright 
thinks are discernible as having once occurred in Asiatic society; 
the last society in the world that was suspected of such whim- 
sical love of change. Miss Wright’s authority or example 
disproves all her theories, knocks socialism on the head, and 
proves that- slavery in some form is natural, necessary, inevi- 
table. But where slavery exists continuously, the slave trade 
in some form must exist also. If the one be natural and inevi- 
table, the other is equally natural and inevitable. We ‘must 
regulate it by law, and encourage those forms of it that most 
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ere human well-being. This is all we can do—or Fanny 
right. Greely, Seward, and Garrison, are the true philoso- 
phers, Moses and Aristotle wicked charlatans. 

The great objection to the African slave trade, is the suffer- 
ing incurred in the Middle Passage; part of these sufferings 
are owing to the hot climate, part to the confinement and 
crowding of the slaves to prevent mutiny and increase profits, 
part tothe sudden change from the wild leisure of savage 
to the strict subordination of civilized life, and all great y 
aggravated by the haste and want of accommodation, which 
the present illicit and piratical trade is necessarily subject to. 

After all, the sufferings of the slaves are probably less than 
those of free immigrants from Europe, for they have owners 
interested to preserve their health and lives, whilst the white 
immigrant stands isolated and unprotected, and his passage 
being pre-paid, the sooner he is thrown overboard to the sharks, 
the better for the owner of the passenger ship. Taking into 
the estimate the wants and habits of these two classes of im- 
migrants, no doubt the negro fares best on the passage—infi- 
nitely better after landing. We give some extracts from a 
work by “ Capt. Canot, or twenty years of an African Slaver,” 
which are so quaint, and in many of their details so disgusting, 
though implicating himself, that no one will doubt their truth. 

“When the runners returned from the interior with the slaves required to 
evmplete the Areostatico’s cargo, I considered it my duty to the Italian grocer 
of Regla to dispatch his vessel personally. Accordingly, I returned on board 
to aid in stowing one hundred and eight boys and girls, the eldest of whom did 
not exceed fifteen years! As I crawled between decks, I confess I could not im- 
agine how this little army was to be packed or draw breath in a hold but twenty- 
two inches high! Yet the experiment was promptly made, inasmuch as it was 
necessary to secure them ea in descending the river, in order to prevent 
their leaping overboard and swimming ashore. I found it impossible to adjust 
the whole in asitting posture; but we made them lie down in each other’s laps, 
like sardines in a ean, and in this way obtained space for the entire cargo. Strange 
to tell, when the Areostatico reached Havana, but three of these “passengers” 
had paid the debt of nature.” 

* As I am now fairly embarked in a trade which absorbed so 
many of my most vigorous years, I suppose the reader will 
not be loth to learn a little of my experience in the alleged 
‘cruelties’ of this commerce; and the first question, in all 
likelihood, that rises to his lips, is a solicitation to be apprised 
of the embarkation and treatment of slaves on the beaded 
voyage. 

* An African factor of fair repute is ever careful to select 
his human cargo with consumate prudence, so as not only to 
supply his employers with athletic laborers, but to avoid any 
taint of disease that may affect the slaves in their transit to 
Cuba or the American main. Two days before embarkation, 
the head of every male and female is neatly shaved ; and, if 
the cargo belongs to several owners, each man’s brand is im- 
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ressed on the body of his respective negro. This operation 
is performed with pieces of silver wire, or small irons fashion- 
ed into the merchant’s initials, heated just hot enough to blister 
without burning the skin. When the entire cargo is the ven- 
-_ of but one proprietor, the branding is always dispensed 
with. 

“On the appointed day, the darracoon or slave-pen is made 

oyous by the abundant ‘feed’ which signalizes the negro’s 
last hours in his native country. The feast over, they are taken 
alongside the vessel in canoes; and as they touch the deck, 
they are entirely stripped, so that women as well as men go 
out of Africa as they come into it—naked. This precaution, 
it will be understood, is indispensable ; for perfect nudity, 
during the whole voyage, is the only means of securing clean- 
liness and health. In this state, they are immediately ordered 
below, the men to the hold and the women to the cabin, while 
boys and girls are, day and night, kept on deck, where their 
sole protection from the elements is a sail in fair weather, and 
a tarpaulin in foul. 

“ At meal time they are distributed in messes of ten. Thirty 
years ago, when the Spanish slave trade was lawful, the cap- 
tains were somewhat more ceremoniously religious than at 
present, and it was then a universal habit to make the gangs 
say grace before meat and give thanks afterwards. In our 
days, however, they dispense with this ritual, and content 
themselves with a ‘ Viva la Habana,’ or ‘hurrah for Havana,’ 
accompanied by a clapping of hands. 

“This over, a bucket of salt water is served to each mess, 
by way of ‘finger glasses’ for the ablution of hands, after 
which a kidd—either 01 rice, farina, yams, or beans—accord- 
ing to the tribal habit of the negroes, is placed before the squad. 
In order to prevent greediness or inequality in the appropria- 
tion of nourishment, the process is performed by signals from 
a monitor, whose motions indicate when the darkies shall dip 
and when they shall swallow. 

“Tt is the duty of a guard to report immediately whenever 
a slave refuses to eat, in order that his abstinence may be trac- 
ed to stubborness or disease. Negroes have sometimes been 
found in slavers who attempted voluntary starvation ; so that, 
when the watch reports the patient to be ‘shamming,’ his ap- 
petite is stimulated by the medical antidote of a ‘cat.’ If the 
slave, however, is truly ill, he is forthwith ticketed for the sick- 
list by a bead or button around his neck, and dispatched to an 
infirmary in the forecastle. 

“These meals occur twice daily—at ten in the morning and 
four in the afternoon—and are terminated by another ablution. 
Thrice in each twenty-four hours they are served half a pint 
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of water. Pipes and tobacco are circulated economically 
among both sexes; but, as each negro cannot be allowed the 
luxury of a separate bowl, boys are sent round with an ade- 
quate supply, a afew wiffs to each individual. On 
regular days—probably three times a week—their mouths 
are carefully rinsed with vinegar, while nearly every morning 
a dram is given as an antidote to scurvy. 

“ Although it is found necessary to keep the sexes apart, 
they are allowed to converse freely during day while on deck. 
Corporal punishment is never inflicted save by order of an of- 
ficer, and, even then, not until the culprit understands exactly 
why it is done. Once-a week, the ship’s barber scrapes their 
chins without assistance from soap; and, on the same day, 
their nails are closely pared, to insure security from harm in 
those nightly battles that occur, when the slave contests with 
his pulaltna every inch of plank to which he is glued. Dur- 
ing afternoons of serene weather, men, women, girls, and boys 
are allowed to unite in African melodies, which they always 
enhance by an extemporaneous tom-tom on the bottom of a tub 
or tin kettle. 

“These hints will apprise the reader that the greatest care, 
compatible with safety, is taken of a negro’s health and clean- 
liness on the voyage. In every well-conducied slaver, the 
captain, officers, and crew, are alert and vigilant to preserve 
the cargo. It is their personal interest, as well as the interest 
of humanity to do so. The boatswain is incessant in his patrol 
of purification, and disinfecting substances are plenteously 
distributed. The upper deck is washed and swabbed daily ; 
the slave deck is seraped and holy-stoned ; and, at nine o’clock 
each morning, the captain inspects every part of his craft; so 
that no vessel, except a man-of-war, can compare with a slayer 
in systematic order, purity, and neatness. I am not aware 
that the ship-fever, which sometimes decimates the emigrants 
from Europe, has ever prevailed in these African grag 

“‘ At sundown, the process of stowing the slaves for the night 
is begun. The second mate and boatswain descend into the 
hold, whip in hand, and range the slaves in their regular places ; 
those on the right side of the vessel facing forward, and ly- 
ing in each other’s lap, while those on the left are similar! 
stowed with their faces towards the stern. In this way ae | 
negro lies on his right side, which is.considered preferable for 
the action of the heart. In allotting places, particular atten- 
tion is paid to size, the taller being selected for the greatest 
breadth of the vessel, while the shorter and younger are lodged 
near the bows. When the cargo is large and the lower deck 
crammed, the supernumeraries are disposed of on deck, which 
is securely covered with boards to shield them from moisture. 
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The strict discipline of nightly stowage is, of course, of the 
greatest importance in slavers, else every negro would accom- 
modate himself as if he were a passenger. 

“In order to insure perfect silence and regularity durin 
night, a slave is chosen as constable from every ten, an 
furnished with a ‘cat’ to enforce commands during his a 
pointed watch. In remuneration for his services, which, it 
may be believed, are admirably performed whenever the whip 
is required, he is adorned with an old shirt or tarry trowsers. 
Now and then, billets of wood are distributed among the 
sleepers, but this luxury is never granted until the good tem- 
per of the negroes is ascertained, for slaves have often been 
tempted to mutiny by the power of arming themselves with 
these pillows from the forest. 

“Tt is very probable that many of my readers will consider 
it barbarous to make slaves lie + feel naked upon a board, but 
let me inform them that native Africans are not familiar with 
the use of feather-beds, nor do any but the free and rich in 
their mother country indulge in the luxury even of a mat or 
raw-hide. Among the Mandingo chiefs—the most industrious 
and civilized of Africans—the beds, divans, and sofas are heaps 
of mud, covered with untanned skins for cushions, while logs 
of wood serve for bolsters! I am of opinion, therefore, that 
emigrant slaves experience very slight inconvenience in lying 
down on the deck. 

“ But ventilation is carefully attended to. The hatches and 
bulkheads of every slaver are grated, and apertures are cut 
about the deck for ampler circulation of air. Wind-sails, too, 
are constantly pouring a steady draft into the hold, except 
during a chase, when, of course, every comfort is temporarily 
sacrificed for safety. During calms or in light and baffling 
winds, when the suffocating air of the tropics make ventilation 
impossible, the graftings are always removed, and portions of 
the slavgs allowed to repose at night on deck, while the crew 
is armed to watch the sleepers. 

“ Handcuffs are rarely used on shipboard. It is the common 
custom to secure slaves in the barracoons, and while shipping, 
by chaining ¢en in a gang; but as these “omy would be ex- 
tremely inconvenient at sea, the manacles are immediately 
taken off and replaced by leg-irons, which fasten them in pairs 
by the feet. Shackles are never used but for full-grown men, 
while women and boys are set at liberty as soon as they embark. 
It frequently happens that when the behavior of male slaves 
warrants their freedom, they are released from all fastenings 
long before they arrive. Irons are altogether dispensed with 
on many Brazilian slavers, as negroes from Anjuda, Benin, 
and Angola, are mild; and unaddicted to revolt like those 
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who dwell east of the Cape or north of the Gold Coast. In- 
deed, a knowing trader will never use chains but when com- 
pelled, for the longer aslave is ironed the more he deteriorates ; 
and, as his sole object is to land a healthy cargo, pecunia 

interest, as well as natural feeling, urges the sparing of metal. 

“My object in writing this palliative description is not to 
exculpate the slavers or their commerce, but to correct those 
exaggerated stories which have so long been current in regard 
to the wswal voyage of a trader. I have always believed that 
the cause of humanity, as well as any. other cause, was least 
served by over-statement; and I am sure that if the narratives 
given by Englishmen are true, the voyages they detail must 
either have occurred before my day, or were conducted in 
British vessels, while her majesty’s subjects still considered the 
traftic lawful.* 

“In old times, before treaties made slave-trade piracy, the 
landing of human cargoes was as comfortably conducted as 
the disembarkation of flour. But now, the enterprise is ef- 
fected with secrecy and hazard. A wild, uninhabited portion 
of the coast, where some little bay or sheltering nook exists, 
is commonly selected by the captain and his confederates. As 
soon as the vessel is driven close to the beach and anchored, 
her boats are packed with slaves, while the craft is quickl 
dismantled to avoid detection from sea or land. The busy skiff 
are hurried to and fro incessantly tiil the cargo is entirely ashore, 
when the secured gang, led by the captain, and escorted by 
armed sailors, is rapidly marched to the nearest plantation. 
There it is safe from the rapacity of local magistrates, who, if 
they have a chance, imitate their superiors by exacting ‘ gra- 
tifications.’ 





* The treaty with Spain, which was designed by Great Britain to end the slave 
trade, failed utterly to produce the desired result. 

All profitable trade,—illicit, contraband, or what not,—wi/l be carried on by 
avaracious men, as long as the temptation continues. Accordingly, whenever a 
trade becomes forced, the only and sure result of violent restriction is to imperill 
still more both life and cargo. 

Ist. The treaty with Spain, it is said, was enforced some time before it was 
properly promulgated or notified; so that British cruisers seized over eighty 
vessels, one-third of which certainly were not designed for slave trade. 

2d. As the compact condemned slave vessels to be broken up, the sailing 
qualities of craft. were improved to facilitate escape, rather than insure human 
comfort. 

3d. The Spanish slavers had recou:se to Brazillians and Portuguese to cover 
their property ; and, as slavers could not be fitted out in Cuba, other nations 
sent their vessels ready equipped to Africa, and (under the jibbooms of cruisers) 
Sardinians, Frenchmen, and Americans, transferred them to slave traders, while 
the captains and parts of the crew took passage home in regular merchantmen. 

4th. As the treaty created greater risk, every method of economy was resorted 
to; and the crowding and cramming of slaves was one of the most prominent 
age Water and provisions were diminished ; and every thing was sacrificed 
or gain. 
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“In the mean time, a courier has been dispatched to the 
owners in Havana, Matanzas, or Santiago de Cuba, who im- 
mediately post to the plantation with clothes for the slaves 
and gold for the crew. Preparations are quickly made through 
brokers for the sale of the blacks; while the vessel, if small, 
is disguised, to warrant her return under the coasting flag to 
a port of clearance. If the craft happens to be large, it is 
considered perlious to attempt a return with a cargo, or ‘im 
distress,’ and, accordingly she is either sunk or burnt where 
she lies. 

“When the genuine African reaches a plantation for the first 
time, he fancies himself in paradise. He is amazed by the 
orgasm with which he is fed with fruit and fresh provisions. 

lis new clothes, red cap, and roasting blanket (a civilized 
superfluity he never dreamed of,) strike him dumb with delight, 
and, in his savage joy, he not only aoa country, relations, 
and friends, but skips about like a monkey, while he dons his 
garments wrongside out and hind-part before! The arrival 
of a carriage or cart creates no little confusion among the 
Ethiopian groups, who never imagined that beasts could be 
made to work. But the climax of wonder is reached when 
that paragon of oddities, a Cuban postilion, dressed in his sky- 
blue coat, silverlaced hat, white breeches, polished jack-boots, 
and ringing spurs, leaps from his prancing —— and 
bids them welcome in their mother tongue. Every African 
rushes to cae fingers’ with his equestrian brother, who, ac- 
cording to orders, forthwith: preaches an oo sermon on 
the happiness of being a white man’s slave, taking care to jin- 
gle his spurs and crack his whip at the end of every sentence, 

y way of amen.” 

“ Besides this, the financial genius of Africa, instead of devising bank notes or 
the precious metals as a circulating medium, has from time immemorial, declared 
that a human creature—the true representative and embodiment of labor, is the 
most valuable article on earth. A man, therefore, becomes the standard of prices. 
A slave is a note of hand, that may be discounted or pawned; he is a bill of 
exchange that carries himself to his destination and pays a debt bodily; he is 
a tax that walks corporeally into the chieftain’s treasury. Thus, slavery is not 
likely to be surrendered by the negroes themselves as a national institution. 
Their social interest will continue to maintain hereditary bondage; they will 
send the felon and the captive to foreign barracoons; and they will sentence to 
domestic servitude the orphans of culprits, disorderly children, gamblers, witches, 
vagrants, cripples, insolvents, the deaf, the mute, the barren, and the faithless. 
Five-sixths of the population is in chains.” 

In corroboration of this last statement, we have the authority 
of Rey. J. Leighton Wilson, eighteen years a missionary in 
Africa, and a friend of colonization. 

“Slavery prevails here, as it does in most parts of Western Africa, but on a 
larger seale. Many of the caboceers own as many as a thousand slaves. Cap- 


tains end other subordinate officers of the army have their proportionate share 
also, They are procured in various ways. All prisoners of war, if not executed, 
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are reduced to slavery, and distributed among the officers of the army. Many 
are reduced to this condition by miseonduct. But much the greater pare 
of them are pagan negroes brought from the interior by their Mohammedan 
conquerors and sold as slaves. A great accumulation of domestic slaves has 
taken place in Ashanti since the suppression of the trade along the sea-coast.” 

Now these poor creatures can never be civilized or chris- 
tianized except as the slaves to white masters; nor can their 
civilization be preserved except in this state of slavery. As 
slaves to African masters they must ever remain pagans and 
savages, with no security even of life; for their masters sacri- 
fice the lives of their slaves by the thousand to gratify a pas- 
sion, a whim, a caprice, or to grace a funeral. 

It is an axiom in the morals of all Christendom, that civili- 
zation, christianity, and security of life are the greatest of 
blessings—their absence the direst of evils. Experience de- 
monstrates that these advantages can only be conferred on the 
African by reducing him to American slavery. The imputed 
horrors of the Middle Passage are almost the only sensible ob- 
jections to thus enslaving him. Do not the subsequent advan- 
tages more than compensate for his sufferings on this passage ¢ 
Compare the protracted ills and sufferings of white immigrants 
from the Judaical exodus, the Ainaid, and the Odyssey, to 
those of yesterday, with the negroes’ sufferings, and white im- 
migration will be found, even on the passage, greatly to exceed 
in suffering, privation, and death, those of the Middle Passage. 
If some of these immigrations be mere mythical or epical fic- 
tions, it is because the sufferings they paint were familiar to 
men from their frequent occurrence, and more than true as 
ideals embodying a host of by-gone truths. The Titanic re- 
mains of Italy and Greece, the ruins of Egypt, of Asia Minor, 
Assyria, and India, the great wall of China, the mammoth 
structures of Palenque, of Peru, and Mexico, and the very 
Indian arrows that arrest our notice at every step in our fields, 
remind us how wave after wave of human immigration has 
swept over the face of the earth and left no mortal vestiges 
behind. 

White immigration has everywhere destroyed the incoming 
or the native race. 

In England the remains of Druidical temples, and the names 
of a few rivers, are the only mementos of the ancient Briton. 
The Roman, the Saxon, and the Norman, robbed him of his 
land and his life. In Southern Continental Europe we in vain 
look for the Goth, the light-haired and light-eyed Teuton or 
German. For a thousand years this Teutonic immigration 
poured down upon the Empire, either as prisoners, slaves, or 
conquerors. And where are they now? All have perished, 
either in the sufferings of their exodus, or from the subsequent 
sufferings of settlement and acclimation. Not a Jew who 
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left Egypt ever reached the Holy Land. All perished in the 
Middle Passage. And even now there are no more Jews in 
the world than negroes in America. They have ever been 
migratory, and countless millions of them have perished in 
their Middle Passage. At one time ten tribes migrated, or 
attempted to migrate, and were no more heard of. Sverv at- 
tempt to colonize in North or South America has been attended 
with much sickness, privation, and death. Often, as in the 
first attempts to settle Virginia, all the colonists have perished. 
Northern papers are daily filled with accounts of eruelty or 
neglect of immigrants on their passage—of their sufferings 
from ship fever, plague, and cholera; and from neglect, 
overty, and want of employment after they reach our shores. 
Bach city, town, and hamlet, at the North and Northwest, has 
its cellars or its garrets filled with careworn, heart-broken, ne- 
glected, starving immigrants. They are on their Middle Pas- 
sage to another, we hope, a better world—to a master who 
will ever cherish and protect them—never oppress or maltreat 
them. White immigrants arenever provided for in the coun- 
try of their adoption, “for none do a them, none do care 
for them.” Instead of masters to take care of them, they are 
met by men who have superadded to the national jealousy and 
hatred of race and country, the obligation of an oath, rather 
to oppress than to succor them. Were we required to portray 
human misery and misfortune throughout all times and na- 
tions in its most horrid phase, we should not hesitate to select 
immigration (the Middle Passage of the free) as our topic. 

The poor exile from Erin, or from Germany, suffers, pines, 
and dies, because no provision has been made for him. The 
negro gets a master who loves and cares for him, even more 
than he does for his finest Durham cattle or blooded horses. 
He wil] not permit the “winds of Heaven to visit him too 
roughly,” for in our Northern clime he is an exotic, and expo- 
sure might prove fatal to him. Hence, although transplanted 
to asevere and uncongenial soil, the negro has multiplied and 
increased in a ratio that almost confounds belief. He has been 
cared for, protected, and provided for, whilst the white immi- 
grant has ee neglected—nay, maltreated. Capital squeezes 
at the North, according to Mr. Greely, a thousand dollars out 
of the labor of each immigrant, for he says they are worth a 
thonsand dollars around, whilst half that sum is more than 
captive Africans will bring, because owners are afraid to 
squeeze so much out of their labor. 

But three hundred thousand slaves were brought from Africa 
toour Union. Their number now exceeds (including the eman- 
cipated) four millions. But for emancipation, which retarded 
increase, their number would be at least five millions. This 
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increase is unprecedented even among people living in a con- 

nial clime. It surely indicates a degree of physical com- 
ort, and an exemption from care, from crime, and licentious- 
ness, such as no people ever enjoyed before. Add to this their 
improved civilization, and their conversion to christianity, and 
they have been amply compensated for the pain and priva- 


tions of the Middle Passage, even if all the protracted horrors 
of an exodus or an Odyssey were crowded into the few days 
of their ocean trip. 

Blessed, to all appearance, has been their situation here. 
“ Sed revocare gradum, hoe opus, hie labor est.” 

The first four hundred and sixty immigrants which black 
philanthropy sent to Sierra Leone, were reduced to sixty in two 
years; and whilst slaves have rapidly increased in America 
free negroes in Liberia, with all the means and appliances to 

5 
boot, have diminished in number. 

In a note to the Compendium of the Census of 1850, we 
find the following: 

“By the report of the Colonization Society, made in 1852, it seems that in 
thirty-two years 7,592 persons have been sent to that colony, including 800 te 
the colony of Maryland, and 1,044 liberated Africana, ‘The present emigrant 
population of the colony,’ is stated at ‘about six or seven thousand.’ The emi- 

rants were from Massachusetts 10, Rhcde Island 82, Connecticut 30, New 
Fork 126, New Jersey 1, Delaware 4, Maryland 489, District of Columbia 101, 
Virginia 2,409, North Carolina $72, South Carolina 372, Georgia 756, Alabama 
49, Mississippi 505, Louisiana 234, Tennessee 287, Kentucky 297, Ohio 45, Indi- 
ana 30, Illinois 34, Michigan 1, Iowa 8. Slaveholding States, 6,792; non-slave- 
holding, 457: Born free, 2,720; purchased, 204; emanancipated for Liberia, 
3,868.” . 

Thus there has not only been noincrease from natural means, 
but a large number of the settlers are unaccounted for after 
thirty years experiment. 

It is painful to contrast the improving condition of the negro 
slaves of America for the last seventy years with the deterio- 
rating state of the white laborers of Western Europe. Their 
poverty and crime and ignorance have been continually on the 
increase, until Mr. Dickens, the other day, speaking of the 
people of England, said: “We have below us a heaving mass 
of poverty, ignorance, and crime.” The Lazaroni of Italy, 
the Sans Culotte or Proletariat of France, the Pauper Banditti 
and Nomadic Beggars of England, the starving tenantry of 
Scotland and Ireland, and the Gypsies of all Southern Europe 
represent, in part, this houseless, homeless, landless, master- 
less class. But for abolition their numbers would have been 
fewer. But for abolition famine would not have becéme 
chronic and normal in all Western Europe, and riot and revo- 
lution the order of the day. This false philanthropy has lib- 
erated the slaves of South America and the West Indies, cut 
off large supplies of food and material for clothing from 
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Western Europe, restricted her market for her goods, mer- 
chandise, and manufactures, turned her laborers out of em- 
ployment, and made savages of the liberated negroes. In 
three centuries population in Western Europe, stimulated by 
supplies of food and clothing from the slaveholding South, 
has trebled. Abolition has partially cut off those supplies, and 
hunger and cold and nakedness afflict all Christendom. Let 
abolition perfect her work, and white laborers will be worse off 
than slaves, and negroes again return to paganism and canni- 
balism. 

But this sad condition of the masses in Western Europe has 
not been solely owing ‘o the cutting off the food and clothing 
and market from the South. When European serfs were lib- 
erated, the place of feudal masters should have been supplied 
by censors or tythingmen, or some men to overlook and govern 
the family. The laboring classes, without government, control, 
or dictation, have been fused into one great mass of poverty, 
ignorance, and crime; and without contact or intercourse with 
superiors interested and bound to teach and govern them, they 
are daily retrograding to a state of more than savageness. 
Negroes require masters, and can neither be civilized or re- 
tained in civilization without them. All civilized human 
society is naturally a series of subordinations, and the inferior 
officers are not less necessary than the superior ones. White 
men may —— with masters such as we have in the South, 
but they need, in the general, in old societies, ofticers of some 
sort, differing in little but name from masters, to protect, pro- 
vide for, and govern them. We entirely concur in the opinions 
expressed by Rev. T. J. Bowen, an African missionary, in the 
extracts which we annex; 

“We had several passengers on the crowded deck, among whom were a 
drunken merchant of Akra, a Brazilian slaver of the Slave Coast, and a pleasant 
intelligent man who held the rank of colonial surgeon of —_— Coast. In speak- 
ing of the dishonesty and indolence of the natives, I remarked that they ought 
to have masters in obedience to the demands of natural justice. He replied, 
‘That is true, but in these days it would not do to say so.’ I appreciated the 
remark. The world is governed by fashion, and in these days it is fashionable 
to regard human rights abstractly from all human relations. Every candid and 
reflecting man knows that such rights are a positive nonentity. The colonial 
surgeon knew it; but was too prudent to avow his conviction, lest he should 


be aceused of favoring the slave trade, But the just deserts of a lazy, thievish 
negro, or white man, is one question, and. our authority to inflict the merited 
punishment, is another.” 

“No matter by what means the people of different countries may be civilized, 
the principles upon which civilization is founded, are everywhere the same. 
Thus far in tlie history of man, there has been no civilization which has not 
been cements:d and sustained in existence by a division of the people into higher, 
lower, and middle classes. We may affirm indeed, that this constant attendant 
upon human society—gradation of classes—is indispensable to civilization, in 
any form, however low or high.” 
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The hopelessness of all attempts to put down the African 
slave trade has been felt in England; and some years ago a 
committee of Parliament proposed thé withdrawal of the 
British fleet from the coast of Africa. Subsequent events 
have continually shown the inutility and inadequacy of the 
combined efforts of the allied fleets. It is time the whole sub- 
ject was fully invents and discussed, and some new line 
of policy adopted. If it be practicable and desirable wholly 
to suppress the trade, a larger force should be employed for the 
‘ purpose; if not, the fleets should be withdrawn, and each 
nation be permitted to judge of the morality and propriety of 
buying slaves in Africa, as the Southern States are permitted 
to allow or prohibit the domestic slave trade. African slaves 
would be a great nuisance in most countries; next to indis- 
pensable in others. The latter are the countries which with 
such slavery, produce the largest agricultural surplus, and do 
most to feed and clothe civilized mankind. 
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The author of the present paper, which will be followed by two or three 
others on the same subject, is Edmund Ruffin, of Virginia, the distinguished 
agricultural writer and practical farmer of that State, who is believed to have 
achieved as much for the development of the South as any citizen within its 
limits, and who enjoys a reputation for elevation of character, and purity of 
sentiment, that might well be emulated in any quarter. 

With no lack of faith in the ability and disposition of the men at present in 
control of our National Administration to carry on the Government in strict 
accordance with the Constitution, and for the protection of the rights of every 
section, we still see clouds enou h in the Northern horizon to evidence that dan- 
ger is not yet passed, and reasons enough for the South to keep vigilant senti- 
nels at every outpost. 

It was this fear ot disunion, and the consequent losses of every kind it would 
bring to the North, that arrested the madness of its fanaticism in almost the 
very arms of victory; and among those who depicted these dangers, and urged 
these losses, were the leading statesmen from every section of the Republic— 
the Hunters, the Wises, Choates, Browns, Cobbs, Floyds, Slidells, Fillmores, 
Walkers, ete. The danger was averted, but it will not be amiss to burnish up 
the weapons with which it was won, and to —_ them ever ready at our hands 
in case of emergency. In this spirit, and for these uses, we insert Mr. Ruffin’s 
papers. They are adapted to Northern as well as to Southern minds, 


In the late presidential election a victory has been achieved 
for the constitutional rights of the Southern States. The 
Northern abolitionists and their auxiliaries have been repulsed, 
and their strongest assault has been foiled and defeated for 
the present time. But though defeated, our enemies are 
neither weakened nor discouraged. They have seen that with 
even their present numbers, iF more adroitly marshaled and 
directed, they might have been victorious. And with their 
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growing and certain gains, from the hordes of future —— 
immigrants from Europe, (most of whom will be ready tools 
for the service,) the abolition party will be relatively stronger 
for the next contest, in the next presidential election. 

And what is this victory that the South has gained, and its 
value? And by what means was it secured ? 

Even if Maryland had not been ah exception to the otherwise 
unanimous vote of the slaveholding States, their unanimous 
vote would have been overpowered by an united vote of the 
States under abolition influence, and ail .f which will be ready 
hereafter, under different circumstances, to follow the lead of 
abolition to put down slavery, and to crush the rights and the 
vital interests, and the very existence of the slaveholding States. 
If the President had been a Southern man, and even had equal 
or superior abilities and claims, he could not have been elected, 
because he would have failed to obtain the necessary additional 
aid of Northern votes, adverse in feeling and interest to the 
South. Therefore, however much we may rejoice for our vic- 
tory, it affords but slight ground for triumph, and still less for 
assurance of safety, or even of 2 like temporary defence here- 
after, against the renewed and better concerted attack of our 
enemy. It has been truly said that this victory has given to 
the South, not peace, but only a truce from active hostilities. 
Let us of the South use this time of truce to thoroughly ex- 
amine, understand, and strengthen our position, and so be pre- 
pared to meet and repel every future attack on our constitu- 
tional rights and our rightful interests. 

It is often asserted, and is admitted by many among our- 
selves, that so long as the Northern people and States use only 
their constitutional power to assail our interests, the sufferers 
have no just right to cornplain, and still less cause to resort for 
defence to extra-constitutional remedies. No position is more 
false or dangerous. The forms or letter of the Cofistitution 
may be so used as to destroy its spirit and substance, and the 
very benefits that the Constitution was enacted to secure. 
When one, and the much more powerful section of a country 
and people is entirely opposed to and arrayed against the other 
section, in interest or principle, or in fanatical sentiment, the 
constitutional forms and literal restrictions of the government 
may be respected, and yet the weaker section and party may 
be subjected to the utmost extent of injustice, wrong, and 0 
pression. The right of representation granted for Ireland in 
the British Parliament, even if entirely fair and equal in pro- 
portion to the respective populations of Ireland and England, 
would have done nothing to guard the weaker from the op- 
pression of the stronger country. If the plan had been adopted 
of allowing to the former American colonies of England rep- 
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resentatives in the English Parliament, as a measure of defence 
it would have been futile and contemptible. Our ancestors 
would have scorned to accept, as.protection for their assailed 
and threatened rights, a representation in Parliament, even if 
then greater in proportion to population than that of the far 
more populous mother country. *And, as the people and the 
States of this pe wee are now divided, by sectional lines, 
in sentiment, opinion, and supposed interests, and are standing 
adversely, and in still growing opposition and hostility, the 
representatives in Congress of the Southern and weaker sec- 
tion, being a fixed minority in both houses, are no more a safe- 
= to the section they represent, than would exist if it were 

eprived by the Constitution of all right of representation. In 
the lower house of Congress, that result is already seen fuily 
exhibited. In the Senate, the majerity of members from the 
non-slaveholding States is smaller, and, owing to the longer 
term of service, and slower changes of members in that body, 
the cause of right and justice has not yet been trodden under 
foot by the brute force of a fixed and sure majority of voters. 
But the same end must be reached there also in good time. 
The Senators of the sixteen non-slaveholding States must here- 
after truly represent the opinions of their constituents, as now 
do their fellow representatives in the lower house, and then 
both legislative bodies will concur in controlling the fixed mi- 
nority of the fifteen slaveholding States. And, even without 
this certain, though slow change of voice of the Senate, and 
long in advance of its completion, there will be admitted other 
Senators from four or five new non-slaveholding States, which 
increase will make the abolition party as irresistible in the 
Senate, as it is already im the. other branch of Congress. 
When this party is thus supreme, it will, of course, elect a 
President of the United States of like sentiments. And then, 
without the need of infringing the letter of a single article of 
the Constitution, the Southern States, their institutions, pro- 
perty, and all that is dear to them and necessary for their very 
existence, will be at the mercy of their fanatical and deter- 
mined enemies. Under these circumstances it would be very 
easy to destroy, by legislation, all the value and security of 
the institution of slavery, and so lead to its necessary abolition, 
and the consequent inevitable ruin of the Southern States and 
people. But these would not be the only means to reach this 
end. If more power were needed for more complete victory 
and success, and the Constitution (even as construed at the 
North) stood in the way, that instrument, in accordance with 
its own provisions for amendment, may be altered, and put in 
any required shape. Owing to the actual much faster settle- 
ment and filling up of the non-slaveholding territories, (mainly 
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by foreign immigrants,) and their greater extent, and even if 
no unjust furtherance were given by Congress, it will not be 
long before the non-slaveholding States will be so increased as 
to make three-fourths of the whole number of the members of 
the Confederacy. Then, the Federal Constitution may be le- 
ally altered in any manner by the votes of the Northern 
tates only. Negro slavery may be thus abolished, either di- 
rectly or indirect MG gradually or immediately. Can any man 
doubt that the full power and constitutional right, then pos- 
sessed, will not be exercised as directed by the already exist- 
ing fanaticism and hostility of the Northern people? The 
man who can entertain a hope of the contrary course may be, 
(indeed must be,) too virtuous to know or believe in the vio- 
lence of fanaticism, or the baseness of party spirit. But he 
will be a poor judge of human nature, a novice in political 
history, and altogether unfit to be trusted to guard and protect 
our rights and liberty. 
The present contest between the Northern and Southern 
States, in regard to negro slavery, has been growing in 
‘violence for a long time. It was begun with the iniquitous 
aggression of attempting to exclude Missouri from the Union 
as a slaveholding State, and in the successful exaction of the 
Missouri compromise, in relation to which, both the general 
enforcement and exceptional violation of its principle by the 
North, have been exercised and varied, the more to wrong and 
injure the Southern States. But it has been only since the 
(falsely so-called) compromise enactments of 1850, that aboli- 
tion has been hastening towards its object with gigantic 
strides—and also that the South has been partially roused from 
its sleep of fancied security. Unfortunate it has been, that 
this sleep had not been effectually shaken off thirty years 
sooner, and every means then used for defence that was 
abundantly possessed by the South at that time. If, when 
the Missouri compromise was submitted to, the proposed re- 
strictions had been resisted by the South at all hazards, there 
would have been no further trouble about slavery. And if the 
fanaticism (or, more truly, the unholy grasping for political 
power) of the North, had then been so unyielding as to permit 
a separation of the United States, the southern portion would 
now have double of their present wealth and power—and the 
Northern States would not have attained half of their present 
greatness and wealth, which have been built upon the tribute 
exacted from the South by legislative policy. But no separa- 
ration would have been produced. If, at the time of the Mis- 
souri compromise, the northern members an@ States had been 
firmly resisted, they would have drawn back, and the spirit of 
political abolition would have been crushed in the bud. The 
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sincere abolitionists, who are actuated by what they deem 

moral and religious considerations, are but the simple and de- 

luded tools of the hypocrites and knaves who are using them 

to further their own objects of personal ambition and political 
ower. 

Without looking even as far as twenty years into the future 
of the effects of the northern crusade against southern slavery, 
let us see what might have been the speedy consequences, if 
the contingency had occurred, which was so near occurring, 
of an abolitionist being elected President—he being the candle 
date of the Northern States only, and on the abolition question 
and principle. It is true that a more conciliatory policy would 
probably a been ceo at first, because the victorious 
party would not have risked the driving their conquered op- 
ape: to desperate and revolutionary measures of resistance. 

ut it is fair to — that a party so fanatical, greedy, and 
unscrupulous, would have used every means to reach its object, 
that could be used safely and successfully. ‘Let us, then, see 
what means, and all claimed as constitutional by the North, 
could be used by an abolitionist administration of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. If elected, it would have been 
supported by a majority of the people of the States, and of 
the House of Representatives. It would not have required 
much time, or management, (by corruption or other influences,) 
for the President to have also at his command a majority of 
the Senate—representing States that were already his support- 
ers. Then, the President, with a majority of both Houses of 
Congress, might adopt any or all of the following measures, to 
weaken and destroy the institution of slavery : 

The first and greatest measure, is already openly avowed by 
the abolitionists, and the majority of every Northern State, as 
their designed policy and plan of action hereafter. This is to 
admit into the Bales no new territories as slaveholding States. 
This alone, even if nothing else is done, will soon increase the 
non-slaveholding States to three-fourths of the whole, so that 
the Constitution can be changed, and slavery abolished. But, 
in advance of the consummation of this great and effectual 
measure, various other auxiliary means might be used to 
hasten the end, as thus: 

Each of the largest non-slaveholding States might be divided 
by act of Congress, so as to make two States of each, and so 
have four abolition Senators in place of two. 

Every office and emolument in the gift of the Federal Gov- 
ernment might be bestowed on abolitionists only, and in all 
the Southern States on Northern abolitionists, until corruption 
and fear, or despair, should induce conversions, or professions 
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and acts of abolitionism in southerners, as offering the only 
road to oflice or gain. 

The zealous and active exertions of all these many thousands 
of Government officials and employees, down to the lowest 
laborers on any Government work, would be counted on and 
secured, to operate against the institution of slavery and the 
interests of slaveholders. This open, unassailable, and power- 
ful influence, would be added to, and serve to increase a hun- 
dred-fold, the existing secret influence and concealed opera- 
tions of the many abolition agents, male and female, lay and 
clerical, who, in various ostensible business employments, have 
long beén operating on our slaves, often under the hospitable 
shelter of our own roofs, and as our pretended friends. 

Every military and naval officer hereafter to be appointed, 
might be an abolitionist, and all now commissioned, and not 
abolitionists, might be dismissed from service on other pretexts, 
or otherwise not entrusted with any command. 

The various lands held by the Federal Government, for forts, 
dock-yards, arsenals, light-houses, &c.,in the South, and every 
national ship in Southiern waters, would be made places of 
secure refuge for fugitive and even rebellious slaves, and 
secure positions for any other incendiary action. 

The District of Columbia would be made non-slaveholding 
by law, and soon in sentiment. It would be openly and en- 
tirely what it is already partially, (by Northern and Govern- 
ment influence,) ground, within the Southern and slaveholding 
territory, where the enemies of the South have the greatest 
facilities for their most effectual and dangerousaction. Alread 
under the protecting shield of the Federal Government an 
its administration, at a former time, the agents of the aboli- 
tionists have been able there to effect more injury to slave- 
holders, and with more of impunity, than any where even in 
the abolition States. 

The removal of slaves by sales from States where they were 
in excessive numbers, to other States or new territories where 
they were most deficient, would (as long threatened) be for- 
bidden by an early law under the complete supremacy of a 
Northern administration. This alone would prevent the 
making uf any new slaveholding States in the small extent of 
the remaining territory in which climate does not forbid slavery ; 
while the increase of slaves in the old States, from which they 
would have no sufficient outlet, would render them an unpro- 
fitable burden and a dangerous nuisance to the whites, The 
condition of the slaves would thereby be made much worse, 
in regard to their own happiness, and the institution of slavery 
would be hastened toward its doomed extinction. 
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Some of these measures might require that liberal mode of 
construing the Federal Constitution which is general at the 
North, and especially on this subject. But even the strict 
construction of that instrument might be conformed to, literally, 
and yet an abolition administration, in a little more time, can 
as effectnally extinguish the institution of slavery, and the 
prosperity and existence of the Southern States as independent 
communities. 

Such might have been, and, to great extent, such would 
have been the earlier or later effects and operation of an abo- 
litionists’ election to Presidential office: Such, and with more 
sure and extended operation, will be the effects of the future 
election; by a much stronger constituency, of a Seward, or 
some other Northern abolitionist, or of another Southern rene- 
gade and traitor, of more ability than the one who was lately 
raised so nearly to the height of his ambition, only to be let 
fall and sink in an abyss of contempt. 

Will the Southerm States wait for the completion of these 
surely coming results, or will they take the warning so plainly 
to be read in their enemies’ acts and avowals, and save them- 
selves from the impending ruin? The fast growing strength 
of the abolition party, “a the signal success of that party in 
the next Presidential election, may cause every Southerner to 
regret that its candidate was not elected in the recent contest, 
when the South was relatively stronger for defence than it will 
ever be hereafter. 

In such a contingency as we have just now barely escaped, 
the election of a President by abolition and sectional votes, 
there will remain no chance for the slaveholding States to 
preserve their property and their political rights, unless by 
another declaration of independence of, and separation from, 
a despotic party, whose wrongful and oppressive acts have 
already far exceeded, and. threaten to exceed much more in 
future, all the acts of actual and prospective oppression of our 
mother country, against which our free and patriotic fathers 
revolted—preferring a struggle for freedom, with all the cer- 
tain disasters and incalculable dangers of a war with a nation 
of ten-fold their power, to submission to unjust oppression. 

We, the sons of those fathers, eulogize and glorify their act 
of separation from the previous glorious and happy union of 
these Colonies with their mother country. Their act of sepa- 
ration and disunion we deem a noble and patriotic devotion to 
freedom, worthy of all praise. We, the children of those 
fathers, in maudlin love of, and devotion toa union with those 
who were formerly deemed our brethren, but now are our 
most malignant and dangerous enemies, have submitted to op- 
pression and wrong incaleulably greater than ever England 
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inflicted, or thought of inflicting on her Colonies. And still 
many of the South continue to recommend patience, and en- 
durance, and submission, to every wrong and evil, rather than 
the evil of disunion ! 

If Fremont had been elected, the consequences would have 
been so manifestly and highly dangerous to the rights and the 
safety of the slaveholding States, that they would scarcely 
have waited to be completely shackled, and powerless for de- 
fence, before they wok have seceded or separated from the 
victorious and hostile States of the present Confederacy. It 
is proposed here to inquire what would have been the results 
of such separation, and especially to consider the question of 
the danger of war, which it is so generally believed would 
necessarily ensue between the separated communities, and the 
results of any war. 

If the necessity was manifest to the people of the South, 
there would be no obstacle to their deliberate action, and no 
probability of opposition by the Northern States, nor by the 
then remaining fragment or shadow of the Federal Govern- 
ment of the previous Confederacy. The legislatures of the 
offended States would call conventions, and these conventions 
would declare their separation and independence, and, by 
subsequent acts, make a new confederation. If all the fifteen 
slaveholding States united in this action, they would be far 
stronger, at home and for repelling invasion, than would be 
the N. orthern States asinvaders. Even if but five or six adja- 
cent Southern States alone seceded, no remaining power of the 
Federal Government, or of all the Northern States, could con- 
quer or coerce the seceders. 

But, contrary as is the opinion to that which generally pre- 
vails, [ maintain that such act of secession would offer no in- 
ducement or occasion for war; and that there would be no 
war, as the immediate or direct result of secession or separa- 
tion. 

The malignant hostility of feeling that is even now enter- 
tained by the abolition party, and perhaps by a majority of 
the Northern people, towards those of the South, is not here 
overlooked or underrated. If they could, by merely willing 
it, they would ruin us, even while united with them under 
one government—and still more readily if we were separated. 
If the mere wish of abolitionists could effect the destruction 
of our system of negro slavery, even by the destruction of the 
entire white population of the South, I would fear that con- 
summation would not be a remote event. But to will and to 
do are very different things. And even Northern fanaticism, 
(to say nothing of Northern self-interest and avarice,) would 
be glad to forego these gratifications, if they were to: be pur- 
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chased only at the cost, to the North, of hundreds of millions 
of dollars, and hundreds of thousands of lives. Even if ad- 
mitting, what is so arrogantly and falsely claimed by the 
North, that it could conquer and desolate the South, any such 
victory would be scarcely less ruinous to the conquerors than 
the conquered. 

But there would be no such war, and no movement towards 
it—because war could not subserve or advance any interest of 
the North. It is unnecessary to maintain the like proposition 
in regard to the South, inasmuch as it is universally admitted. 
No one, of either side, has ever asserted, or supposed, that the 
South would assail, or make war upon the North, in conse- 
quence of their separation. Whether this peaceful disposition 
is ascribed to a greater sense of justice, or to the weakness, or 
the timidity of the Southern people, all concur in the belief 
that the South would desire peace, and would avoid war, un- 
less necessary for defence. en, passing by this contingency, 
deemed impossible by all parties, we have only to examine 
the supposed inducements for offensive war and attack by the 
North on the South. 

“But,” it is urged by many among ourselves, “even if the 
North refrained from making war, still it would retain the di- 
rection of the Federal Government, and exercise its rights 
and remaining power—and also hold possession of the Seat of 
Government, the army and navy, the fortifications, and the 
public lands. How could the public property be divided 
peaceably? And, without resorting to war to enforce our 
right to a fair share, would not all be necessarily lost to the 
South? I answer that, even if admitting all these premises, 
still there would be no need, and no advantage, for the South 
to seek justice through war—and no benefit to the North 
would be gained by withholding our just dues, either by war, 
or in peace. Nations, in modern days, do not often go to war, 
and never in advance of negotiation, to recover debts, or to 
settle pecuniary accounts and obligations. There are other 
means, in many cases, to induce, and even constrain nations 
to render justice ; and, luckily, in our case, the means availa- 
ble for the South would be of the most cogent influence. 
These will presently be discussed. But first, I will say, that 
even if the result of separation to the South was, indeed, the 
loss of every value named above, (except the few spots of 
Southern ground, heretofore ceded to the Podgeal Government, 
and which would necessarily go finally to the States in which 
they were sitvated,) the South would still gain, by separation, 
much more than it would lose by this great spoiliation. As 
to the army, it would, probably, like the present Federal Gov- 
ernment, cease to exist, as soon as the Union was dissolved. 
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The public buildings, fortifications, and navy, and all other 
material values held by the Government of the Union, and 
the annval revenue, have been mainly (at least two-thirds of 
the anole acquired from the contributions of the Southern 
States—while the larger proportion of all disbursements of 
Government, and pecuniary bounties and benefits of all kinds, 
lave as regularly gone to enrich the Northern people. If, 
then, this regular ard very unequal apportionment of the bur- 
dens and bounties of Government were stopped, as it would 
be by separation, the South would gain more in retaining, for 
the future, its own resources for its own benefit, than the ac- 
tual pecuniary value to the South, in the Union, of its share 
of all the present national property. And these retained re- 
sources, within a few years, would amount to a fund sufficient 
to more than replace the forfeited values of army, navy, and 
all the public slides: As to the public lands, vast as is their 
extent, and enormous their value, the South has already been 
virtually deprived of them. No Southerner can safely remove 
with his slaves to any new territory. They were thus unjustly 
and illegally shut out from the rich fields and richer mines of 
California, by the action of the North and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The conquest of Mexico was achieved by men and 
money supplied (as of all other contributions) in much the 
larger proportion by the Southern States. By their much 
larger expenditure of both blood and treasure, California and 
New Mexico were acquired. Yet the people of the South, as 
slaveholders, were sxduied from the territory ; and Southern 
men have had no access to or benefit from the rich mines and 
lands of California, that were not as open to, and equally en- 
joyed by, the semi-barbarians of China and the Sandwich Isl- 
ands, the former convicts of Australia, and the needy and 
desperate outcasts, invited by these benefits, from every for- 
eign land. A like virtual exclusion of slaveholders will be 
effected hereafter as to every other new territory. And even 
from the sales of public lands, and through the Federal treas- 
ury, it can scarcely be expected that any considerable benefit 
will hereafter accrue to the South, or serve to lessen its greater 
share of the burden of taxation. For nearly all the resources 
from the public lands have, in latter years, been squandered 
by Congress, and mainly to benefit Northern men and North- 
ern interests. So little revenue from the public lands will 
hereafter reach the treasury, that the amount will probably 
not more than defray the great expenses of tle land surveys 
and sales, and the much greater expenses incurred in govern- 
ing and protecting the new territories. If the gigantic and 
much urged and favorite scheme of either one or three rail- 
roads to the Pacific ocean should be adopted by Congress, (as 
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seems probable,) all the nett proceeds of future sales of public 
lands, and that amount doubled by additional grants from 
other funds of the Government, will not suffice to construct 
and to keep in use this work of unexampled magnitude and 
unheard of national folly or extravagance. 

According to these views, the entire loss to the South, and 
at once, of all the public property, would be no greater dam- 
age than the former and present and prospective hy! ap- 
portionment of contributions and disbursements. Still, this is 
no reason why, in the event of separation, the South should 
submit to lose its just rights in the common public property. 
And in this respect, the independent South would be more 
able to obtain redress for spoliation, or to save something out 
of the general wreck of the present public property, than will 
be possible if remaining united to a governed by the stronger 
Northern States. As aseparate power, wronged by spoliation, 
the South would negotiate for redress, calmly and peaceably. 
And, if necessary, until redress was obtained and an accepta- 
ble composition made, a prohibition should be enacted against 
the introduction or sale of all Northern commodities, and the 
employment of any Northern vessels in the Southern States. 
These peaceful means would soon produce satisfactory redress 
or, otherwise, ample retaliation for any amount of previous 
injury. These measures would be far more potent than war, 
and yet entirely peaceful, and such as could not be opposed or 
countervailed, or even complained of by the Northern States. 
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The following article, written partly in 1854, discusses with great power, a 
question which must soon again be submitted to the American people, and should 
be one of earnest discussion with the American press, We entirely agree in the 
position of the writer, that it would be inexpedient to adopt the views of the late 
Secretary of State upon the subject of privateering, and that the only safe com- 
pact we could enter into would be for the reduction of European navies to the 
standard of our own. Then may private property be respected upon the high 
seas, but not till then. 


Ata dinner lately given in England to Lord Elgin, then 
about to return to Canada, that distinguished statesman, the 
American ambassador to the Court of St. James, delivered a 
speech in which occurs the following passage : 

“The time will arrive when war against private property on the ocean will 
be entirely proscribed by all civilized nations, az it has already been upon land, 
and when the gallant commanders of the navies of the world will esteem it as 
great a disgrace to rob a peaceful merchant vessel upon the seas as the general 
of an army would now do to plunder the private house of an unoffending citi- 
zen,” 

3 
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This language will be misunderstood, and imply the pos- 
session of opinions which, I am persuaded, he does not enter- 
tain, if it be not interpreted with reference to the occasion on 
which it was uttered. 

A war, threatening to be one of the most terrible which 
had ever scourged the world, had commenced. The rights 
and interests of neutrals are engaging the attention of states- 
men, and in their due protection-no nation is so deeply inter- 
ested as this. The British ministry had announced a policy 
more liberal than has heretofore prevailed, which is emi- 
nently consonant with justice, and which may be supposed 
to have been adopted quite as much, if not more, in deference 
to the interests and known sentiments of our country as to 
those of any, or, indeed, of all others. 

It was graceful in our ambassador to make, on the earliest 
occasion, a public acknowledgement of this well-timed reso- 
lution ; and it was no less judicious, in order to confirm what 
was declared to be a temporary policy, liable at any moment 
to be revoked, that he should use earnest and emphatic lan- 
guage to perpetuate it. 

It was under these circumstances that Mr. Buchanan used 
the language in question, and which is, therefore, to be con- 
fined to the subject about which he was then speaking—namely, 
a punctilious respect to the mks oa of neutrals. 

But as their expression may be distorted into the sanction, 
by that great man, of a most erroneous and pernicious opinion— 
especially as the opinion has been entertained by many able 
men at different periods, especially as it seems to have gained 
ground in latter years—I think it proper that its shallow pre- 
tensions to philanthropy should be discussed, and its anti- 
American character exposed. 

The doctrines erroneously sought to be inculcated are— 


1. That there should be no war on private vessels carrying 
private property. 

2. If such war be tolerated, privateers should not be em- 
ployed. 

As to the first proposition—war on private vessels carrying 
private property. 

There is no resemblance between the eases of ships and their 
— and the “ private house of an unoffending citizen.” 

The essential aifference between the two consists in this—that 
in the destruction of the private house the enemy is not disabled. 
It inflicts pain on the individual without impairing the strength 
of the nation. The injury sustained, or supposed to be sustain- 
ed, by the | ene in the loss oceasioned to the citizen, in the 
phaser and destruction of his dwelling, is too remote and in- 
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significant to justify the severity of the act, while its inevitable 
tendency, growing out of its apparent wantonness, is to exaspe- 
rate the passions of the belligerents, seprevate the horrors of 
war, and postpone and render more difficult the restoration of 
peace. Itis a pure, unmized evil ; the infliction of pain with- 
out any prospective benefit—condemned alike by Christian- 
ity, humanity, and policy. 

But the case is catively different with merchant ships .and 
their cargo. It is scarcely accurate to classify them as private 
property. They belong to an intermediate species between 
public and private property, partaking of the nature of both. 

Their owners are rightly considered the mere agents of the 
public, exercising a temporary control over them ; receiving a 
profit for their capital invested in and labor expended on them, 
small in comparison with the benefit that very large classes of 
persons more intimately, and the whole nation more remotely, 
derive from their enterprise. Very large classes of persons—all 
those concerned, either in changing by manufacture the form 
of the cargo, or in vending it, after manufacture, by wholesale 
or retail, or in reshipping it, and those to whom it is reshipped, 
often colonial dependencies—are associated with it; and the 
blow struck on the ship jars interests expanded through an 





empire. 

A moment’s consideration of the diffusiveness of property 
actively employed in commerce satisfies us that the commerce 
of a great nation—Great Britain for example—is the sensorvwm 
of a people with which every nerve of the Commonwealth 
unites. 

This is still more apparent when we remember that the 
insurance of a ship and cargo has become a universal practice, 
and that their capture is not a loss to the owner, but to the 
underwriter. Then, the capital of insurance companies is 
represented by their stock, which, divided into minute shares, 
is ramified into ten thousand families, between all of whom 
the loss is distributed. As a matter of fact, the only loss the 
owner sustains is the profitson his adventure. Insurance only 
guaranties indemnity, and not gain. 

In truth, insurance offices are co-partners in every maritime 
adventure. Their share of the profits is the premium received 
for taking the risk. As no merchant paves. his capital and 
labor in a voyage where the probability is he will only get in- 
demnity, and not earn profits, war on his ship reduces the 
chances of his earning profits, and therefore tends to drive 
his capital out of productive trade, and keep it in unearning 
sloth. 

This immediately acts on the insurance companies, that live 
on risks, yet famiah when the risks become very numerous 
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and very great, and their capital becomes crippled and no 
longer able to earn a dollar or pay a dividend, and, like the 
capital of the merchant, retires fom trade and usefulness. 

e capital of the country then instantly becomes diminished 
in value, as is manifest from this—that if it were driven from 
all business, as a matter of course it would become nearly 
valueless; if driven from half of the business in which it was 
employed, it loses half its value. 

o drive capital, therefore, from trade, is to destroy, for all 

ractical purposes, capital; and, in the proportion in which it 

is withdrawn, to deplete the national strength, for the wealth 
of the citizen is the wealth of the State. 

If, then, this ramified injury attends the seizure or destruc- 
tion of private property engaged in commerce, in what respect 
does ‘ differ from the capture or destruction of national pro- 

ert 

“ If our fleet captures a man-of-war, its place will be supplied 
with another. bn whom does the cost of the substituted ship 
fall? On the citizen, who, by the contrivance of a tax, is made 
to pay for it. 

ow is the stockholder of an insurance company better off 
when he is taxed a shilling to pay his share of this loss, instead 
of a shilling to pay his proportion of the loss of a captured 
merchantman? Indeed, it seems impossible to devise a better 
scheme to make the losses necessarily incident to war fall with 
an equal pressure on the whole people—where it is fit the pres- 
sure should be—than that of capturing the private property 
of a belligerent on the ocean. 

While the whole nation is associated indirectly with such 
property through the citizens, the Government, as distin- 
guished from the people, sustains a very particular loss in its 
exchequer. 

In many instances property duplicates in value as it touches 
the custom-house; in many it attains even a much greater 
value. This multiplied value is the tariff it pays to the Gov- 
ernment, so that the capture confiscates not only the then 
actual value of the cargo, but its value enhanced by the duties 
to be paid when it would have reached the port of destination, 
which enhanced value—one hundred per cent., or more or 
less—is exclusively the loss of the Government, and but for 
the capture would have constituted a part of the available 
means of the enemy to continue the war. 

There is, then, a mixture of publi¢ and private property, in 
which the interest of the owner is in almost an infinitesimal 
proportion to the interest of the public; and a usage which 
should, for the sake of the private, spare the public property, 
is one better adapted to a millennial era than to the nineteenth 
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century, when despotism is to be checked in the Old World, 
and intermeddling by Europe in the affairs of America is to 
be repressed by suitable chastisement, or other wholesome 
correction. 

This is not the season, by modifying usages of war and the 
laws of nations in a respect so much to our advantage, to hold 
out a premium to intermeddlers in our concerns to prosecute 
their perverse purposes; and every attempt, at home or abroad, 
to fabricate a popular opinion in behalf of such a change, or 
to strengthen it if it exists, should be discountenanced, as 
tending, in the event of war, to weaken the arm of this Gov- 
ment. 

The foreign commerce of a nation—all engaged in it at home 
and abroad, no matter how far removed from seeming contact 
with it—from him who stands nearest to the foreign grower of 
the raw material, to him who retails its smallest fragment after 
it has assumed its final form in the hands of the last manu- 
facturer—all constitute but the great rivers and streams by 
which wealth is gathered from one country and floated to and 
dispersed Sicugh others; and war on it only closes this great 
artificial highway and blockades the country of the enemy. 

Rightly viewed, it is the most humane way to conduct a 
war. It leaves in its track neither wounds nor graves ; neither 
widows nor orphans. It is war on property, instead of on life, 
and better becomes a civilized age ate commercial countries 
than battles, with all their pomp of banners, and noise of mar- 
tial music, and display of barbaric circumstance. 

It is quite paradoxical to declaim against the inhumanity of 
war on property, and yet preserve silence on the subject of the 
sufferings and miseries of battles on sea or land. In truth, the 
sentiment now so frequently uttered has its parentage in the 
relics of barbarism and the age of chivalry that yet linger in 
the world’s heart, and not in considerations radicated in a loyal 
regard for human happiness. 

e opinion remains, because there has been no occasion to 
examine its foundations, and will perish when they are can- 
vassed. The idea is that it is wrong in a public war to assail 
individual citizens, so as to make the burden of its misfortunes 
fall with greatly more weight on some than on all. But there 
can be no war in which its evils are not irregularly distributed, 
and in which individuals are not exclusively the sufferers. The 
citizens at large feel its general inconvenience in the payment 
of heavier taxes and the interruption of their business; the 
chancellor of the exchequer in the duty of filling, more arduous 
than that of emptying, the treasury; the veteran genera! in 
perilling the laurels he has won and the limbs that he has left; 
the unhappy subaltern, by having his brains knocked out by a 
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cannon ball, and his name spelt. wrong in the gazette ; and, 
last of all, the poor soldier who fills a grave by the ditch side, 
or the belly of a hungry wolf; or, if he escapes both, limps 
on a wooden leg through Greenwich Hospital to a nameless 
tomb. 

If the humanity of the nineteenth century clamors that war 
shall be freed from as many of its horrors as may be, let the 
mould of the Paixan gun be broken, and all the improvements 
in the art of slaughter be buried under treaties, and let future 
battles be fought against property. But until it is more dis- 
tinctly enunciated that private property is more estimable than 
human life, let not this people foster by its sanction the doc- 
trine that private property on the ocean is not the legitimate 
spoils of war. 

Bfit war on commerce is more humane than war on the bo- 
dies of men for another reason. Nations are so associated now 
by rapid and easy intercourse, that to assail the marine of an 
enemy necessarily injures other nations with whom he trades. 
This creates an interest in a large part of the great family of 
nations to preserve peace among others. The public sentiment 
of the world becomes more authoritative, and, by its moral 
power, suppresses just occasions of war, by preventing injustice; 
and then there neighborly offices are at hand to arbitrate dif- 
ferences and inculcate friendship. 

A great interest is therefore created to prevent war and re- 
store peace, which would not exist if human lives were only 
to be taken and ships-of-war.to be sunk. 

Now, a word as to the second proposition—that if war-on 
private vessels carrying private property should be continued, 
privateers should not be commissioned. 

It must be borne in mind that our commerce whiteas every 
sea, and that that of those nations with whom we are most likel 
to be embroiled, spread its sails wherever our own is Pans § 

It follows from this, as a necessary consequence, that we must 
have an enormous standing navy to resist their established 
navies, annoy their commerce, and defend our own, or trust, 
in the main, to our privateers—the militia of the deep. 

A large standing navy or a large standing army are hostile 
to the American spirit. It is the genius of this people to take 
care of itself, and not to confide the trust to any class; we do 
our own law-making, we take care of our foreign relations, and 
we will do our own fighting. Ina word, we—the whole people 
—take care of fo aite aco and mean to do so to the end. We 
have found it very good in the past, excellent in the present, 
and we will confide in that principle for the future. 

It is well it isso. Commerce is enervating to any people ; 
and the statesmen of Rome saw in the luxury of her citizens 
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her fall long before she did fall, and in vain warned them of 
it. To counteract the same tendency of wealth in ourselves 
we must keep ourselves—the whole people—familiarized with 
the ideas of. dangers, and with this truth, that our fighting is 
not to be done by a class employed for that purpose. Though 
the theatre of our future wars shall be, as it will be, changed 
to the sea, still the burden of the war must remain with the 
people. Thus shall our sailors become enured to the thoughts 
of battles, and their military spirit kept alive. The spiret of 
a people is the growth of many years. Discipline can easily 
be established ; vessels can be rapidly built and apparalled for 
the deep, and all the accompaniments of war may be brought 
into existence in a very short time; but that which is to ener- 
gize the whole, the sprit of the soldier, requires generations 
to be formed and full matured. Our fathers were good sol- 
diers, and their sons ions not been indifferent ones, though 
neither were trained to marches and counter-marches. It was 
because from the earliest settlement of the country we have 
depended upon ourselves, the people, and not on standing 
armies, for our defense. It has made us a sturdy people, afd 
it will counteract the effeminacy which great wealth would 
otherwise engender. Let, then, the sentiment continue and 
spread, that the military power of the country must remain 
deposited with the people; that our sailors are the militia of 
the sea as much as our citizens on land are our militia on land, 
and that on both the defence of the republic depends. 

Nothing, then, should be tolerated that seems to counte- 
nance on the part of our people a modification of the rights 
of war in the respect of privateering; on the contrary, it 
should be ineulcated and everywhere proclaimed that the pri- 
vateer is to be one of our chief arms of offense in time of war. 

The hackneyed argument that privateering is corrupting, 
and engenders piracy after peace is restored, is without force, 
and stands on a par with the argument against having a militia, 
because when the war is over they may turn robbers and cut- 
throats. Congress can prescribe for the government of priva- 
teers such regulations as are suitable, and can subject them to 
a discipline as exact and efficient as that which controls our 
militia. 

It has come to be the interest of foreign countries to have 
the law of nations modified in this respect. It has been the 
subject of discussion abroad for many years at intervals; and 
if we would relieve ourselves from serious difficulties in clieck- 
ing the extension of such an opinion, we should let it be known 
at once that the American doctrine is, that the privateer is a 
soldier of the republic, and that, at the first note of war, every 
sea will whiten with his crest. A. M. W. 
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Since the publication of the preceding article, in response 
to the suggestions made at the Paris Conference, that priva- 
teering should be abolished, a proposition was made by our 
Government that all private property on the seas should be 
exempted from seizure, in time of war, as well by public, as 
by private armed ships—and resolutions are now pending in 
the Senate, which, if adopted, will irrevocably commit the 
United States to the measure. 

England and France have not yet acceded, but the other 
European kingdoms are generally (and most naturally) in 
favor of accepting the offer of Mr. Marcy. The writer can- 
not but believe that those two nations are exhibiting only a 
seeming reluctance to close with our proposition, and that the 
fear of awakening our suspicions by too ready an acceptance, 
has suggested the example of the shop-keeper who hesitates 
over a bargain he is eager to consummate. 

Unless our suspicions of the jealousy of Great Britain and 
France are the mere delusions of timidity, their willingness to 
modify marine warfare in the respect suggested, seems beyond 
reasonable doubt. 

At present, our tonnage, surpassing that of any other na- 
tion—a coast-line measured by thousands of miles—give us 
advantages in privateering, that place us on more than an equal- 
ity on the seas with either France or England, notwithstand- 
ing their immense navies. The daily bread of England de- 
pends on her commerce. Her Pacific ocean commerce, by 
reason of our coast line, lay at our mercy. The British chan- 
nel, in the Revolutionary war, and in the war of 1812, con- 
fessed often the presence of the flag of our privateersmen. 
The coast of England was in constant alarm at their boldness 
and enterprise. 

But let us consider some of the more obvious consequences 
of the proposed change. 


1. An expensive system of fortifications must defend our 
seaboard cities. In case of war with either France or Eng- 
land, their navies relieved from the duty of guarding their 
commerce, may concentrate upon them in their entire force, 
one by one. hat fortifications could repel them. Sebasto- 
pol notwithstanding its magnificent forts, was saved from the 

rench and English navies only by obstructions in its harbor 
which cost millions of dollars, and the removal of which will 
cost millions more. Her fortifications built at a cost that 
knew no stint, Russia dared not rely on. 

2. Not only must our seaboard cities nestle under fortifica- 
tions as impregnable as the combined powers of art and wealth 
can erect, but our navy must match in strength those of our 
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rivals. A small navy would be blockaded, or else driven to 
rove in search of some chance encounter with the enemy in 
which they might meet on equal terms. In a word our navy 
must be commensurate with those of Powers likely to be our 
adversaries, or else we must resign all pretensions to an equal- 
ity on the deep. 


3. But the proposed alteration does not extend to the aboli- 
tion of the right of blockade in time of war. That right will 
remain as it is. The navies of either of the two first maritime 
powers of Europe could blockade the mouths of the Missis- 
sippi, the Delaware, the Chesapeake, Boston, and New York 
harbors, with detachments larger than our whole navy as it 
exists now. 


It follows as a consequence that if this amendment in the 
laws of war be adopted, we must build up an immense Navy. 
The protection of our cities and our commerce, the vindication 
of our dignity as a first-class nation, will tolerate nothing less. 


4. The cost of our navy, puny as it now is, for the year end- 
ing 30th of June, 1856, was $13,281,341 01. The whole ex- 
penditures of the Government, on all accounts, for the same 
period, was $56,365,393. Near one-fourth of the whole ex- 
ya of the Government being for the account of the navy. 

0 put our navy on an equality with that of Great Britain, we 
would have to increase it at least seven fold. The “ Rule of 
Three” will show that its cost then will be $92,969,387 07. 


Add then the expense of the additional fortifications that 

must be comsareetell for the defence of our cities, and the pros- 
ect opens to us of a career of expenditure, which must end 

in high tariffs, and terminate forever the hope of free trade. 

But an insuperable objection to a navy that should be ade- 
quate to our necessities—privateering being abolished—would 
be the impossibility of procuring a force to man it. The 
greatest diffiulty is experienced, even now, in obtaining sea- 
men in the numbers required. Assuming a large navy to be 
capable of being established, the question recurs, will the 
general interests of humanity have gained by the abolition of 
privateering. It is upon principles of humanity (it is to be 
remembered) that the proposed change in modern warfare is 
maintained, 

The historian knows that the possession of large armies or 
navies will inspire war between nations which would other- 
wise live in peace, as men always armed inevitably discover a 
necessity for the use of their weapons. 

If to the whole country the contemplated change opens a 
prospect so forbidding—what does it threaten especially to the 
views of those everywhere who regard the expansion of our 
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territory—in the only direction in which expansion is possible, 
the South—as necessary to our national development, and es- 
sential to our safety. 

Cuba gravitates to us with immense foree. The attraction 
is mutual. Certainly they are not bodies negatively magnet- 
ized. Could they ever meet if the opposing forces of French 
and English navies, released from the guardianship of their 
mercantile marine, should intervene ? 

With no navy now to counteract them—with none that could 
be built in a quarter of a century to come that could success- 
fully oppose ais, the question of the annexation of Ouba 
would be settled simultaneously with the issuing of the edict, 
that should place private property on the seas beyond the 
grasp of the hand of war. 

There would be no repetition by France and England of the 
proposition to us to guarantee forever the possession by Spain 
of the “Queen of the Antilles.” Whatever treaty-stipula- 
tions might be made in regard to it, we should be no party to 
them. They would, for themselves, settle the question—and 
we should be consulted when Belgium and Portugal, or some 
other Powers of equal grade, should be admitted to the honor 
of an audience on the subject. 

It is in a word the proposition of a nation to disarm itself 
wholly, on condition that its rivals will disarm themselves par- 
teally. 

The only fair bargain we could enter into would be to ex- 
empt private property on the seas when our navy shall attain 
the size of theirs, or when theirs shall be reduced to the di- 
mensions of ours. 

But we have unsettled difficulties with our loving relatives 
touching Central American affairs. Having reduced our- 
selves to imbecility on the ocean, how shall we adjust them. 
The Dallas Clarendon Treaty, it is believed, will not be ratifi- 
ed. The Clayton Bulwer treaty hatched out a fresh brood of 
difficulties. Diplomacy is so far at fault in its efforts to har- 
monize the conflicting pretensions. Will it be more success- 
ful when we shall have thrown aside the sword which our 
fathers drew in the war of the Revolution, and which their 
sons so successfully wielded in that of 1812. 

Will we not place ourselves in a position of absolute imbe- 
cility towards our Central American rights if we make a com- 
pact by which we can only oppose a handful of ships to whole 
armadas. 

And California, what will be her position. No military road 
yet connects her with her sisters who dwell on the shores of 
the Atlantic and the banks of the Mississippi. Hostile fleets 
would close the paths that lead over the ocean to her. 
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One other consideration : 

As without a large Navy we would not be able to chastise 
on the ocean France or England, what would be our resource 
if constrained to take up arms against them ? 

We should either be left with the ocean between us, or await 
an encounter on our own soil—time and place to be selected 
by them. The theatre of war would be changed from the 
ocean to our cities and fields. 

What we should gain by this, I leave to the arithmetic of 
statesmen ‘to compute. 

How completely we will disarm ourselves for any maritime 
conflict by the adoption of the views of Mr. Marcy, will be 
manifest by a glance at the comparative strength of the navies 
of England, France, and the United States. 

In the year 1856, the relative marine power of these nations 
stood thus: 


English Navy........ 573 vessels of war. 

“9 oe ye 155 small armed steam vessels in the 

aggregate of 8,600 horse-power. 

“3 | ee 16,176 guns. 

East India marine.... 43 vessels. 
= * S «.: oe 

French Navy........ 419 vessels of war. 

” EY ook peal 14,000 guns. 
American Navy...... 74 vessels of war. 

re ee 2,392 guns. 


The American Navy is then, at the very utmost, one-seventh 
of the size of the English; and one-sixth of the size of the 
French: one-thirteenth of the size of the combined naval 
power of the two. 

If, to the whole country, the proposed measure should be 
objectionable, how odious ought it to be to the South. Tous, 
many considerations will naturally suggest themselves, which 
may well be weighed in silence. . But it is better to argue the 
question on national grounds alone—on these let it rest. 

The writer was a devoted friend to the late Administration, 
and finds no diminution in his admiration and love for it, now 
that it has passed into history. This is one of the very few 
points in its policy which aid not command his assent. For 
the venerable Secretary, who, for four years, taught foreign 
countries their duties as members of the great family of nations, 
he entertains the profoundest veneration. Twenty pitched 
battles—all of them won—could not have inspired the world 
with the same respect for America as the achievements of his 
pen. ‘The pen is more powerful than the sword.” Long 
may the hand that wielded it, instruct the world and advocate 
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his country’s rights. But, with the greatest respect, I submit 
that the letter to the Count de Sartiges, of 28th July, 1856, is 
not the production which will perpetuate his name, or most 
endear him to the memory of his countrymen. W. M. A. 





STRUGGLES FOR THE COMMERCE OF THE EAST.* 


We learn from the news brought by the last European steam- 
er that Mr. Lesseps, the French agent, is urging the imme- 
diate construction of the canal across the isthmus of Suez. 
This great Sy je canal is destined to be, without any turn- 
off or break of continuity, the main channel of communication 
between Europe, northern Africa, and the whole Asiatic world. 
It will afford a most econominal means of intercourse between 
800,000,000 of western people, wielding the powers of modern 
industry, science, and art, and 600,000,000 of the eastern na- 
tions and tribes, to whom Nature, in profusion, and skill, in 
scanty measures, have given—in Australia, for instance, wool 
and gold; in Arabia, stores of aromatics; in Oceania, treasures 
of spices; in China, tea and porcelain; and in India, cotton 
and silk. 

Nine-tenths of mankind will thus be brought into almost 
immediate contact through a navigable way, connecting, by 
steam and rail, with all the great public works now in course 
of construction over Europe, and hereafter, no doubt, to be 
enlarged upon the bare assurance that the waters of the Medi- 
terranean are soon to mingle with those of the Red sea. 

In Hindostan England is, at this very time, hewing her way 
through ranges of mountains to lay down the rails from the 
ocean to those immense plains which, in anticipated triumph, 
she sees bleaching at no very distant period with the cotton 
bolls. In this she has a two-fold object: one looking to the 
crippling of our own industry in that line; the latter to the 
supply of her own deficiencies, and, therefore, the assertion of 
her own independence. 

In addition to this, we find, by statements from the Colonial 
Office, that the governors of British India are on the point of 
completing the extensive Jumna canal, which actually doubles 
the navigation of the Ganges, and carries it to the very base 
of the Himala an slopes. 

Australia, which, in ten years, has tripled her population, 
and, in less than five, quadrupled her commerce with Europe, 
looks along the Indian ocean, through the Gulf of Suez, for a 
route shorter than the 18,000 miles which separate her from 
its islands and its continent. She entered into contracts, in 





* From the Washington Union. 
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the course of the year 1856, for the transportation, through 
Egypt, of her correspondence, passengers, and gold; and now 
she is patiently awaiting for the opening of this canal, which 
= afford a new and unencumbered passage to her heavier 
trade. 

Consequences of equally momentous character are about to 
grow out of the great system of public works now in progress 
over the surface of Europe. Austria is throwing forward the 
railroad lines of Lombardy to the shores of Venice; and the 
German net-work from the Weser, the Elbe, and the Danube, 
to the port of Trieste, opening, by that course, for the German 
empire and the Cisalpine provinces, free access across the 
waters of the Adriatic to the treasures of the East. 

The bare idea of this Suez canal diverting vessels from the 
Cape of Good Hope, and crowding them upon the waters of 
the Mediterranean, startles Italy from the condition of com- 
mercial inferiority to which she was reduced four centuries 
ago. The old peninsula, that so long swayed the destinies of 
the mercantile world, is again awake to hopes of commercial 
pos Invoking the recollection of her far-off expedi- 
tions, and relying upon the resources which modern arts and 
appliances have created, she again dreams, if not of dominion, 
at least of competition on the seas, in the renewed splendors 
of her medeeval trade. 

The unassuming municipal council which has succeeded the 
“ Dieci,” and now represents, in Veniee, “the bridegroom of 
the sea,” which he wedded as a real sovereign, has just ap- 
‘rE a committee of gery whose duty it is made to trace 

ack the traditions of the Levant trade through Egypt, and to 
suggest new means of reviving its activity. The Scientific 
Institute of Venice have also proposed a golden medal for the 
most satisfactory exposition of the probable influences of the 
canal on trade, and on the best system of communication to 
reinstate Venice as the commercial centre of Italy in connec- 
tion with the India route, We shall look for the result with 
no + ge degree of interest; the 30th of May next being the 
period appointed for the making of the report, and the award- 
ing of the prize-medal. 

n another quarter, Sardinia, “the toilsome bee,” as an an- 
cient geographer has styled her, with spirit and enterprise far 
beyond her territorial limits, opens her Alps and her Apennines 
once to Switzerland, Savoy, and Piedmont, on one inclined 


ce of thrift and prosperity leading to the port of Genoa. 


he has gone even further, and lately made ample appropria- 
tions to improve that port, connected with so many and stir- 
ring recollections of war, navigation, and trade, and to enlarge 
it, according to the text of the law, so as to supply adequate 
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room for the vessels which the Egyptian maritime canal will 
send to the birth-place of those sea-kings, the Columbus and 
the Doria. 

Even the Papal States, in the like foresight, find their ports 
inadequate. A committee has there, also, been raised to se- 
lect beyond the Tiber and towards the East a bay calculated 
to accommodate vessels of heavy tonnage, and to be converted, 
by the appliances of science mr art, into a large shipping port. 
This is intended to connect with the railroad which is to go 
from Calais, via Paris; Florence, and Rome, to Naples, a new 
opening for a more direct communication from London to the 
Indian seas. 

Spain, too, in the midst of civil revolutions, and the‘r con- 
sequent agitations, is shaking off the torper of her sleep. The 
procrastinating doctrine of manana she now seems to repudi- 
ate in sober earnest. To-morrow has come, and she is pushing 
her railroads from the centre of the kinglom to Barcelona, 
Carthagena, and Cadiz. She makes a stirring appeal to An- 
dalusia, Marcia, Catalonia, and Castile, to give renewed vigor 
and prosperity to her Philippine Islands. The Mediterranean 
sea washes the whole extent of her coast, and the Red sea and 
the canal wiil realize all the benefits which such a position 
warrants. The Barcelona Society of Political Economy has 
followed the example of the Venetian Institute, and it propo- 
ses a prize essay, the subject of which has been selected, to the 
like end, and with a like hope. 

This strange reactionary movement of the West upon the 
East of the olden world, has spread to the confines of the 
Nerthern sea. Holland, like Venice, summons back her re- 
collections of past commercial grandeur, and turns her eyes to 
the maritime passage which now absorbs the interest of the 
European world of trade. In furtherance of that trade, she 
has contributed the skill and the services of her chief engineer 
of hydraulic works. The King of the Netherlands has ap- 
pointed a select committee, consisting of the ministers of com- 
merce, industry, and public works, who are enjoined to inquire 
into the consequences which the opening of the Egyptian ca- 
nal is likely to work on the navigation and trade of a power 
which, in Malaysia, still possesses the isles of Sunda and Ba- 
tavia, and nearly ‘ontdla the commerce of Japan. These 
possessions of Holland, which, within the last third of a cen- 
tury, have received a forward impetus, have more than dou- 
bled in their productive capacity. 

Such are the facts which look us in the face—facts against 
which we may not close our eyes, save in wilful blindness. 
The mere announcement of a free, navigable way, offered to 
all the maritime powers, including, through a well combined 
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system of railroads, all the inland nations of Europe, has set 
them in a fever of excitement and hope. Each is girding itself 
to struggle in this theatre of renewed activity, and to gather 
in the advantages which are to be shared by all the competi- 
tors, each in proportion with his genius and his enterprise. 

In this great exodus of human industry—in this remunera- 
tive and civilizing invasion of the East—shall ours be the only 
unrecorded name—the only unexerted energies? Europe, as 
one man, leaps in rapture at the idea of a canal across the 
isthmus of Suez, connecting, by that point, with the already 
constructed Alexandria and Cairo railroad. And we, who 
have better than three isthmuses on our own continent—two 
channels of communication, all but made ours by the rights of 
American industry and a mortgage to American capital—a 
third guarantied to us by all the sanctions of treaty compacts, 
and all but forfeited to us by the violation of laws, human and 
Divine—we, in the vigor of our national youth, in the affluence 
of our national power, remain in a condition of apathy, when 
the Old World is undergoing the renovating myth of Jason, 
and making galvanic efforts to acquire that which we but have 
to stretch our hands to secure! 

Our Pacific possessions look directly upon this coveted East. 
The rudiments of Atlantic and Pacific communication, over 
land, now about to be developed, will give them an additional 
importance, to be enlarged with the enlarged necessities of in- 
tercou"se. This, however, may answer for home consideration 
and home policy; but the natural viaduct of our commerce 
and our industry is across those unmistakable highways which 
Nature herself has marked out for their diffusion and spread, 
under the triumph of man’singenuity. Whether through these 
transit routes or over the bay of San Francisco, the result is 
bound to be the same. From the margins of the latter, the 
hand of Providence seems to have scattered along a succession 
of innumerable islands, as so many stepping-stones for the ad- 
vancement of our commerce and the spread of our influence. 
These natural, obvious facilities invite us to the task—they 
challenge us to the easy conquest of advantage which Europe 
is even now straining to attain. And yet, for a people who 
have faith, and justly have faith, in themselves, we seem to 
have fallen into the fatalism of those worn-out nations of the 
East, and to be awaiting until some providential interposition 
shall induct us, without our own exertions, into that career of 
grandeur for which we are marked by every tendency of our 
institutions and every element of our character. This should 
not, and it must not be. On the great field of commercial 
competition in the East our energies must match the energies 
of Europe. Let her go to a quarter of the globe other than 
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her own to make an outlet for them. For our part, let our 
motto be data fata secutus; and we must carry out those 
destinies through those channels which are more obviously 
defined in the physical configuration of our continent. Those 
destinies are happily within the control of the good and saga- 
cious men now at the head of our Government. In them we 
have every reliable confidence. We know that they are not 
only alive to the instant interests of the country, but solicitous 
also, we feel convinced, for the welfare of generations yet to 
come. 

There is not one of them but brings to the discharge of his 
duties experience and Fyre 8 matured by years of 
faithful and distinguished service. e questions of the day 
do not come up before them with the character of novelty. 
Those immediately connected with these remarks have, we are 
assured, long before this, passed through the process of their 
analysis; the easier, therefore, their deliberations, and the 
safer the conclusions to which they may come. Under all 
circumstances, however, the matter commends itself to prompt- 
ness and energy. We do not altogether advocate the appli- 
cation of the words of the parable—‘ compel them to come 
in” to the races which control the portions of this continent 
where the more favorable outlets of trade are placed, and yet 
which seem to held back from the enlarged circle of industry 
and comforts to which they are invited 3 the enterprise and 
activity of the age. Still we are not aby to assert that it is 
either expedient or just that they should oppose an inert pow- 
er against their advance. We may, with the infinite resources 
of diplomacy at our command, without derogation to the 
rights of nationa'ities, level down barriers against the contin- 
uance of which not the mere considerations of self, but the 
more absorbing claims of civilization, loudly protest. This, it 
is conceived, we can do without a blur upon our international 
obligations ; and this, we firmly trust, those to whom the peo- 
ple om committed their power will rightfully do, with every 
regard to national honor and national interest. 





AMERICAN RAILROADS. 


Capt. Galton has lately made a Report to the Lords of the Privy Council of 
England upon the subject of American railroads. We extract a digest of it 
from the Railroad Journal. 


Outing or ovr System.—In Europe at the introduction of 
railways, the population was fixed and trade established, so 
that there was a fair basis for calculating before-hand the 
amount of traffic. In America, except a few large cities on 
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the sea coast, the population was scattered, and much of the 
country uninhabited, while immigration was constantly flow- 
ing westward. It was almost impossible therefore to foresee 
where the centres of traffic would be. Under such circum- 
stances, no fair comparison can be made between the relative 
cost of railways in Europe and the United States, even if the 
data existed. The cost of the lines in New York and Massa- 
chusetts averages £11,390 (about $56,000) per mile. The last 
Census report makes the average for the whole United States, 
at the end of 1851, about £7,000 ($35,000) per mile. 

There are about 26,000 miles of railway in operation in the 
United States, about one-sixth of which is double line, mainly 
constructed by Irish labor. 

The chief design of these railways is to connect the sea coast 
with the fertile lands of the interior. There are four principal 
routes for this Eastern and Western traffic. 


1. The New York Central, based both upon Boston and 
New York, connecting with Western lines at Niagara and 
Buffalo. 

2. The New York and Erie, crossing the Alleghanies near 
the headwaters of the Susquehanna and Delaware, and con- 
necting with Western lines at Buffalo, Niagara, and along the 
south shore of Lake Erie. 

3. The Pennsylvania Central, which connects at Pittsburg 
with lines traversing the centre of Ohio. 

4. The Baltimore and Ohio, striking the Ohio river at 
Wheeling and Parkersburgh connecting with the Ohio Cen- 
tral and Marietta and Cincinnati roads. 


Since the report was written, a great line has been opened 
from the cities of Savannah and Charleston to the Mississippi 
river at Memphis. 

Besides these works, there are the great water lines, the 
Erie canal and the river St. Lawrence with its canals, extend- 
ing from the great Lakes to tide water. Alsothe Great West- 
ern and the Grand Trunk railways of Canada. 

The project of a railroad to the Pacific also attracts much 
attention, Five routes have been proposed, but only three 
are deemed very practicable: 


1. From St. Paul’s or Lake Superior to Vancouver, near 48th 
parallel. 
2. From Council Bluffs and Benicia, by 8. W. Pass, near 
the 42d parallel. 
8. From Fulton, on the Red river, to San Pedro, near 32d 
parallel. 
4 
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The following is a comparison of the routes: 


Greatest eleva- Proportion ot ara- 
Length in miles, tion of line Estimatedcost. ble land through 
in feet. which they pass. 
A cnet oo ines 1,864 6,044 £25,000,000 30 per cent. 
($125,000,000) 
eT es wae 2,082 8,788 £23,000,000 35 do. 
($115,000,000) 
oe 1,618 5,717  £17,000,000 45 dao. 
($85,000,000) 


The suggestion is also made that Great Britain should not 
leave this question to be solved by the United States alone, 
and that in crossing the Rocky Mountains, a good opportunity 
would be afforded for the employment of convict labor. 

The principal north and south route in the United States is 
the Illinois Central Railway—from Cairo, at the confluence of 
the Mississippi and Ohio rivers, to Chicago and Dubuque, with 
lines in progress southward, to Mobile, and northward, to Su- 
perior City, on Lake Superior. Chicago is the chief focus of 
railway communication in the West, and may be called the 
offspring of the railway system. In 1832, the site of the town 
was occupied by a fort and a few log cabins. The first rail- 
way to it was compieted in 1850, when it had 25,000 inhabi- 
tants; in 1855, 83,509. In 1851, 40 miles of railway centred 
there with a traffic of £8,000 ($40,000.) In 1855, 2,933 miles 
centered there with a traffic of £2,659,640, (about $13,000,000.) 


Ramway Lexerstation.—The Legislatures of the several 
States have given as many inducements as possible to the 
construction of railways. Four different methods for provid- 
ing means for construction have been adopted : 


1. By the State. 

2. By a company aided by the State, which retains an inte- 
rest in the line, with the power of interference. 

3. By a company to whom lands have been granted, but 
not otherwise interfered with. 

4, By a company unassisted. 


1st. The State railways do not appear to have been success- 
ful, and have generally been transferred to private companies. 

2d. Where railways are assisted by the State, and State 
Directors are chosen, there is too often a desire to manage 
with reference to local political objects. This arrangement 
combining two conflicting elements is false in principle. 

3d. The system of granting lands to a company has been 
remarkably successful in the Western States, the common cus- 
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tom being to grant alternate sections on each side of the line. 
As villages spring up, the land becomes very valuable. 

4th. Where railways are built by companies, in some in- 
stances it is done ender general laws, and in others, special 
charters are granted, conveying greater powers, and specify- 
ing certain duties. In some States, a Board of Commissioners 
is appointed, who are to have a general oversight of railways, 
and seé that they comply with the laws. 


Constitution oF Rartway Compantes.—Companies are gov- 
erned by a president and a board of directors, the former of 
whom is a salaried officer, and’ is selected for his knowledge 
and skill in the duties of his office. The unlimited power of 
borrowing which railroad companies have, and other causes, 
render the question of investment_in them, to a great degree, 
one of personal confidence in their managers. 

It appears from tables published that the number of trains 
on paikways in this country is less in proportion to the traffic, 
and the trains better filled than on the English railway. The 
receipts per mile in Massachusetts being £1,397 ($6,985,) in 
New York £1,576 ($7,880,) against £3,013 ($15,165) in Eng- 
land, while the working expenses in those States are £857.65 
($4,285) and £892.66 (64/460) against £1,504.39 ($7,520.) 
These results show that the adaptation of trains to traffic is 
better in this country than in Tioptaxid, though it must be 
borne in mind that the ordinary rates of interest in this coun- 
try are greater than in England. 


Construction.—The seats of production in America are so 
far removed from the markets as to render indispensable the 
most improved means of intercommunication. This necessity 
has led to great haste in building and equipping roads. The 
embankments and cuttings are generally completed at the 
outset, but the ballasting is very deficient. The gauge varies 
from 4 feet 84 inches to 6 feet. In consequence of the heavy 
duty, iron has been economized as much as possible. The 
mode of fastening the rails to the sleepers, especially at the 
joints, is bad, as also the signal arrangements at stations. The 
arrangement for ladies’ ticket office is highly approved, as also 
the fencing of the lines, and the extension of the rails to 
wharves and private establishments. 

In the construction of the rolling stock, reference is had to 
the inequalities of the road, and to the principle of diminish- 
ing the amount of useless weight. In its design, the idea’ 
seems to have been taken rather from a ship, than an ordina- 
ry carriage. The cars are much superior to English first and 
second class, and only inferior to the dest first class. Their 
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main advantage is that they convey a larger number of pas- 
sengers, in proportion to dead weight, than the English car- 
riages. 

Manacement.—Trains are under charge of conductors, and 
are run according to a time-table prepared under the direction 
of the Superintendent. This is very well so long as the train 
adheres to it; but when it deviates, embarrassment is likel 
to ensue. It is extraordinary, considering the use made of it 
for other purposes, that the electric telegraph is so little used 
on railways. On a few, it has been adopted, and the time of 
arrival and departure of each train immediately telegraphed 
to every station on the line. In this way, sbenkats certainty 
is obtained, and the conductor can govern himself with pre- 
cision in regard to the movements of the train under his di- 
rection. The system of telegraphic working introduced by 
Mr. McCallum, Superintendent of the New York and Erie 
Railroad, is that to which attention is chiefly drawn, and its 
operation given in full. 

The speed of passenger trains in the Eastern States is not 
very different from that in England. The system of checking 
baggage deserves notice from its completeness and the safety 
of baggage insured by it. The ticket system is generally very 
defective, owing to the difficulty of obliging passengers to 
purchase their tickets before entering the cars. The atten- 
dance at stations is also bad. The through ticket system is 
adjusted at periodical meetings of the Superintendents of var- 
ious companies. There is very little interchange of working 
stock—thus involving a great deal of loading and unloading, 
which a more systematic organization may avoid. The mails 
are conveyed under contract with the Postmaster General, at 
rates fixed by Congress. 


GuyeRrsL REMARKS.—The features which contrast most strong- 
ly with the English system are—Ist, leaving the public to take 
eare of themselves at crossings; 2d, extending equal conven- 
ience and comfort to all pestegers in atrain. The different 
habits of the people, and the different purposes for which rail- 
ways are built in the two countries furnish an explanation of 
this. 

Other points worthy of consideration are—Ist. The system 
affords a good guarantee for efficient management; 2d, the 
encouragement —— to laying the rails in the streets and upon 
wharves, to facilitate business; the switch signals; the cross- 
ing of hills by zig-zags; the supporting of engines and car- 
riages on two independent trucks; the means of communica- 
tion from one car to another; the protection afforded the 
engineer and firemen by the shed; 3d, economy and efliciency 
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from the use of the telegraph; 4th, a centralized organization ; 
5th, legislation for the promotion of the public interest. 

It is with reference to the construction of railways in the 
English colonies that the American system deserves especial 
attention. The following deductions may be drawn from a 
consideration of this system. 

A railway is the best road for arterial lines of communica- 
tion in a new country. 

The outlay for construction should be as small as is consistent 
with safety and economy of working. 

Railways made by States have not proved successful. 

The encouragement given to private — by grants 
of lands, has proved very successful, by facilitating the rapid 
settlement of the country, and by enhancing the price of the 
land retained by the State, as well as by reduction of taxation. 





THE CONSTITUTIONAL ADMISSION OF NEW STATES. 


It seems to me that much discussion and conflict of opinion, 
as well as unnecessary agitation, might be avoided in the ad- 
mission of new States, if Congress would confine itself strictly 
within the limits of its delegated powers, and from the new 
constitutions, which may be presented for its action, all provi- 
sions were carefully excluded that embrace subjects which 
cannot rightfully come under the supervision of those powers. 
Every one will admit that the constitution of a new State, ap- 
plying for admission, is null and void, and without force or 
effect, until Congress shall vest it with all necessary authority. 
The question here occurs, is Congress a purely legislative 
body? If so, the admission of a new State is nothing more 
nor less than a legislative enactment, conferring authority on 
the organic law which is to constitute the new State, and 
clothe it with the co-equal sovereignty of the existing States. 
This being the case, can Congress rightfully legislate upon 
and give force and authority to any provision of the organic 
law of a new or embrio State, embracing a subject or question 
upon which the legislation of Congress is expressly withheld? 

e have no hesitation in expressing our decided opinion that 
it cannot, and that such action on the part of Congress can be 
viewed in no other light than a usurpation of undelegated 
power. 

As to the power of Congress in the admission of new States, 
I take this simple and plain ground: Congress being a legis- 
lative body, whose. powers are limited and defined, cannot 
rightfully vest with authority and force any provision of law, 
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no matter in what form it may come before it, which tt has no 
constitutional right to legislate upon ; or, Congress cannot in- 
directly give authority and force to a provision of organic law 
which it has no power to give, in any other form, by direct 
and regular course of legislation. Congress cannot place it- 
self in any position, or its matter of legislation in any shape 
or form, which can warrant it in the exercise of undelegated 
powers. 

When, therefore, a territory applies to Congress for admis- 
sion as a State, with its constitution providing either for estab- 
lishing or prohibiting slavery within its limits, Congress ‘has 
no right to give authority or validity to either such provisions, 
for the soundest reason, that it has no power whatever of itself 
over such questions or provisions. 

In order that a new State may be constitutionally admitted 
into the Union, I hold that its constitution or organic law, when 
presented, must be devoid of all provisions embracing ques- 
tions in relation to which Congress has no legislative power. 
It must be borne in mind, that the reserved rights and powers 
belonging to the States respectively, constitute, egually with 
their delegated powers, our Federal nationality ; that is to 
say, the reserved rights of the States are equally national with 
the delegated powers, and are held equally sacred against vio- 
lation in their respective spheres, as well as from encroach- 
ments, one upon another. Hence, Congress has no more right 
to exercise any power reserved by the States, than a State 
to exercise any power which it has delegated to the Federal 
Government. Slavery is one of the reserved rights of the 
States which the Federal Government, in the beginning, for- 
merly recognised in the constitutional compact, as such, con- 
stituting it one of the basis of Federal representation in the 
Congress of the United States, and binding itself to protect it 
wherever the egual rights and sovereignty of the States may 
carry it within the territories of the Union. Therefore, when- 
ever Congress shall assume to vest authority in the constitu- 
tion or organic law of a new State, excluding slavery from, or 
establishing it within its limits, it is exercising a power belong- 
ing solely to the States; and if the people of a territory, as 
such, shall attempt to do the same, it will be an assumption 
and exercise of State sovereignty in their territorial capacity, 
for there is no rightful power within the limits of this Union, 
that can prohibit or extend slavery, but that which resides in 
the respective eatsting States, each for itself. 

The constitutional admission of new States, rests then, on 
the following sound basis: 


1st. The constitution of a new State, applying for admission 
into the Union, should contain no provisions that must, of ne- 
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cessity, lead Congress into conflict with the reserved rights of 
the States. 

2d. Or, it should not ask Congress to do what it, alone, can 
have the power to do only after it becomes a sovereign State. 

3d. And, therefore, it should contain no provision prohibit- 
ing or establishing slavery, because it cannot be established 
or prohibited by Congress or any other power under our Gov- 
ernment, but that of a State in ets own sovereign capacity, and 
because it can do, of its own right, after it becomes a sovereign 
State, what Congress has no right to do for it. 

Thus, in my humble opinion, are the only just and true 
grounds for the constitutional admission of new States. 


Curnton, La., April, 1857. E. D. 





THE SUGAR CANE IN LOUISIANA. 


Mr. Avequin, who prepared several able articles for the Review, in 1848, 
upon the chemistry of sugar, has prepared an interesting historical memoir on 
the subject, which we copy from the New Orleans Delta. 


In an article published sometime ago, we asserted that the 
Sugar Cane is indigenous to the East Indies, China, the king- 
doms of Siam and Spain, a few islands of the Indian ocean, 
Tanna, in the new Hebrides, Otaheite, (Society Islands,) and 
the Loo Tchoo Islands of Japan. 

There are numerous varieties in India, some of which are 
not classified. Each of the above countries mentioned has 
furnished one or more varieties peculiar to itself. 

The cane called the Creole, of Malabar and Bengal, was the 
first known to Eastern nations; it was introduced into Arabia 
from India, shortly after the conquests of Alexander the Great; 
thence into Egypt, and long afterwards into Sicily, Spain, even 
to Provence, in France; also, into the Canaries, thence to the 
Antilles, and into Brazil and the rest of South America. 

‘Lhe sugar cane is now cultivated in all tropical countries, 
in India as well as in South America; and in the United States 
to the 34th parallel of north latitude, but there the juice will 
not crystalize, and makes syrup only. We will defer consid- 
ering this branch of the subject for the present. 

The half civilized Indians of Pern, Brazil, New Granada, 
Mexico, and Central America, cultivate the cane, and from its 
fermented —_ make an exhilarating drink, called Guarapo 
Suerte or chica, which is a very pleasant beverage in those 
warm climates. They also manufacture from the juice of 
Chaneaca, a species of coarsé, unpurged sugar; and aspa- 
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dura, a close-grained, boiled sugar, which is put up in corn 
shucks. 

The first sugar cane imported into Louisiana, was brought 
from St. Domingo. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE INTRODUCTION OF SUGAR CANE INTO 
LOUISIANA. 


It was in 1751, whilst the Marquis de Vardreuil was Gov- 
ernor of the Colony of Louisiana, that the sugar cane was 
first introduced into that province. On the 17th April of 
that year, two hundred-~troops were sent out from France to 
complete the forces of the colony. The transports touched at 
St. Domingo, when the Jesuits of Leogane, in the bay of Port- 
au-Prince, obtained leave to send on board for their branch 
establishment at New Orleans, a supply of cane and a few 
negroes used to its cultivation and_the manufacture of sugar. 

‘hese canes were planted in the spacious gardens of the 
Reverend Fathers, where now stands the First District of New 
Orleans, just above the city, as it then existed. It was the 
Malabar, or Bengal variety. 

During the first two years, the Jesuits attended only to in- 
creasing the plant; and their attempts for years afterwards to 
extract sugar were fruitless. They persevered, nevertheless. 

Although the growth of the cane was encouraged, it did 
not attain maturity on account of the severity of the climate; 
it was, as we have said, the Malabar variety, which has since 
been termed the Creo/e cane. 

Thus, to the spirit of industry of the Jesuits, is due the nat- 
uralization of the sugar cane in Louisiana, which has been a 
source of much wealth to the State. 

The Jesuits made some attempts to manufacture sugar in 
1754, but with no success, and they attributed their failure to 
their works being put up on too small ascale. They never- 
theless, persisted. 

From 1752 to 1758, several planters in the environs of New 
Orleans, having procured a few plants, each, from the Jesuits, 
cultivated them assiduously. At this time (1758) Dubreuil, 
who was a rich planter, attempted the experiment on a larger 
scale. He erected a sugar-house on his grounds near the lower 
extremity of the town, where is now the Third District, or 
faubourg Marigny. Up to 1763 his attempts were discour- 
aging, and even fruitless, in the making of sugar; nor had the 
Jesuits been more successful. 

In 1764, the Chevalier de Mazan, on the opposite side of 
the Mississippi, tried the experiment without better success ; 
although several reports of that epoch compare that gentleman’s 
sugar to the brown sugar of St. Domingo, which was done more 
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to encourage him than because it was true. The brown sugar 
of Louisiana never was and never will be equal to that made 
in the West or East Indies, although its color is sometimes pre- 
ferable ; but that is owing to the age of the cane and the na- 
ture of its juice. 

Notwithstanding all this, in 1765, several planters, and 
among them Destrehan, then treasurer of the King of France 
in the Colony, put up works similar to those of Dubreuil, be- 
low the city on the left bank of the river. The small quan- 
tity of bad sugar made by them, and consumed in the country, 
looked exactly like marmelade or guava jelly. In the same 
year, a vessel which sailed for France, took out a number of 

arrels of the article to complete her cargo; but it was so in- 
ferior that it all leaked out before reaching port. (In fact, 
even in our own time, such is the case, sometimes, with badly 
manufactured Louisiana sugar.) 

At that period the judicious use of lime was not known, nor 
the true striking point, two essential requisites. In one word, 
the failure had been general. 

In 1769 the manufacture of sugar was totally abandoned in 
Louisiana. Those who had tried it were discouraged. The 
crops did not even cover the outlay. 

the trade of New Orleans then consisted in lumber, indigo, 
peltries, tobacco, cotton, tar, rice, and corn. Dubreuil was the 
richest planter in the colony. His slaves numbered five hun- 
dred ; he had a brick yard, an indigo plantation, a nursery for 
silk worms, and gathered eight or ten doowsial pounds of vege- 
table wax yearly from the Myrica Cerifero, of which he had 
made large nurseries. 

Nevertheless, some individuals, probably gardeners, con- 
tinued planting canes in the neighborhood of New Orleans, 
selling hion at retail in market for the use of children. Others 
expressed the juice, made syrup of it, and sold it in bottles. 

hus, this new source of industry, springing up in 1765, 
contending against climate, unseasonable weather, &c., was 
given up in despair in 1769. More than twenty-five years 
elapsed before further experiments were’ made. 

n 1790, about the only person who kept up the cultivation 
of the sugar cane, was a Spaniard named Solis, who lived nine 
or ten miles below New Orleans, at Terre aux Boeufs; and 
only did so to make ¢afia or rum of the cane juice. This was 
already an article which met with a ready sale. This man’s 
attempts to make sugar had also proved tien His land, 
or a portion of it, now forms part of the Olivier plantation, 
and belonged some years ago to Pierre Reand. 

In 1791, A. Mendez, of New Orleans, bought Solis’ appara- 
tus, land, &c., firmly resolved to carry on this branch of indus- 
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try, and overcome all obstacles. He, therefore, employed. a 
man named Morin, who had attained practical experience in 
St. Domingo, in cultivating cane and making sugar. 

But owing to want of means, or fear of failure, Mendez 
could only succeed in making a few barrels of sugar in 1791; 
he even tried to refine it, for he presented, in 1792, to Don 
Rendon, then Spanish Intendant of Louisiana, a few small 
loaves of white sugar, one of which was about enough to 
sweeten two cups of coffee. 

Ata grand dinner which he gave to the New Orleans 
authorities that year, the Intendant, at the dessert, called atten- 
tion to these loaves, as a production of Louisiana, manufactured 
by Mendez. Thus up to that time sugar was made only in 
small quantities, and exhibited as a curiosity. 

In 1792, Etienne Boré, a planter, a few miles above the city, 
finding his indigo crops fail, conceived the idea of mendin 
his broken fortunes by making sugar. His project was lechad 
upon as chimerical, and — endeavor was made by friends 
and relatives to deter him. But Boré was a man of enterprise 
and perseverance. He bought canes of Mendez, and made a 

lantation for that time of considerable extent. He employed 

forin, of whom we have already spoken, to build sugar works 
similar to those in St. Domingo, and to put them in operation, 
at a salary of $1,500 per annum. Two years were consumed 
in planting and building. Atlength, in the third year, (1795,) 
their expectation began to be realized, and 1796 proved a 
triumph to Boré; his difficulties were overcome, and his crop 
brought $12,000—a most ifying result. This powerful 
incentive roused him to further efforts, and this branch of in- 
dustry was thenceforth firmly established in Louisiana. 

Many planters, elated by his success, followed his example, 
and immediately began to erect the necessary apparatus. 
Among the first were the Pieseros, the Carbarets, the Reggios, 
and Macartys ; the numbers continued swelling, and all proved 
eminently successful. 

At that time, viz., 1797, there were but two varieties of 
sugar cane in Louisfana, the Malabar, or a and the 
Otaheite ; these have disappeared, or nearly so, having given 

lace to the purple or red ribbon cane of Java or Batavia. 
he latter produces two varieties, the one good, the other 
worthless, which we shall describe elsewhere. 

It is not known at what time the Otaheitan variety was first 
brought to Louisiana; but it was doubtless brought from the 
West Indies, probably from St. Domingo, towards 1796, or 
1797. 

The red or purple ribbon cane, as we have said, is a native 
of Java, and probably of some other parts of India. The 
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Dutch had already met with it in Batavia, in a state of culti- 
vation. They introduced it about the middle of the last 
century to St. Eustatius, Curagoa, Guiana, and Surinam. It 
thence was spread over all the West Indian Islands and part 
of the American continent. 

In 1814, or thereabouts, an American schooner from St. 
Eustatius, a Dutch colony, imported a few bundles of this cane 
into Savannah, Ga. They were planted by a Mr. King, not 
far from the mouth of Savannah river, on St. Simon’s Island. 
They grew well, and Mr. King began the manufacture of 
sugar. 

Tn 1817 a dozen or so of the plants were brought to New 
Orleans by John Jos. Coiron, who planted them in his garden 
at Terre aux Boeufs. Having succeeded admirably in these, 
Mr. Coiron in 1825 imported a sloop load from Savannah, 
which he planted on his estate, known as the St. Sophie Plan- 
tation, about thirty-six miles below New Orleans. This 
property has since belonged successively to Laurent Millaudon 
and Alexander Lesseps. Thence originated the ribbon cane 
or Javanese, which is the one most generally grown in Louisi- 
ana. 

The red or purple ribbon cane and violet (which is a degene- 
rate species) are the two best varieties ever cultivated in Loui- 
siana. They are hardy, and are not injured by a cold of two 
or three degrees of the Centigrade thermometer. They are, 
however, not worth the Otaheitan or the a in tropical 
regions. ‘They are less juicy than the Malabar, Bengal, Tanna, 
or Otaheitan; and although their juice is a little impure, it 

ossesses excellent manufacturing qualities when mature. 
These varieties have made the fortunes of the planters of 
Louisiana. They only have stood the severity of the seasons ; 
the other kinds are not suitable to the climate of Louisiana. 
The planters of this State owe to John Jos. Coiron a debt 
which should be recognized and paid by a statue or some pub- 
lic monument equally lasting and conspicuous. He died about 
twenty-five years ago, without having lived to realize or anti- 
cipate the extent of the benefits and wealth he had conferred 
on Louisiana. [His heirs from affluence have been reduced to 
almost poverty, having seen a large estate of which they held 
the legitimate ownership, in spite of Herculean struggles 
through the courts, pass entirely out of their hands.—Eb. | 
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NEW YORK AS AN EXPORTER COMPARED WITH NEW ORLEANS. 


Domestic Exports of New Orleans and New York, for the fiscal year ending 
80th June, 1856, compared. 


Articles. 


Spermaciti oil....... 

hale oil........... 
Candles sperm....... 
ME sods cogvedehsShe 
gg PE Se ee 
Shingles ............ 
Boards and planks.. 
.,. are 
Oak bark........... 
Manufactures of wood 
Tar and pitch....... 
Rosin and turpentine 
Skins and furs 
Beef 


SE boc stb conn ce 
Ashes, pot and pearl. 
Hams and Bacon.... 
ME iri cumiteete ons 


Rye meal........... 
Rye, oats, ete........ 
Ship bread.......... 
Potatoes............. 


Spirits trom grain.... 
do. do. molasses. 
do. do. other ma- 

SE ee 

Molasses............ 

| ESS SE 

Beer, Ale, Cider..... 

Linseed oil.......... 

Spirits Turpentine... 
| ee 








Value Value 
from from Articles, 
N. Orleans. N. York. 
$143 $1, 635 | Carriages............ 
1,249 14, 026 | Hats, silk and fur.... 
13,846| do. palm leaf...... 
T 208, 215 | Saddiery............ 
196,455 1,149,866; Trunks ..:.......... 
4, 192 14,312 | Adamantine candles. 
41,118 654,911) Soap................ 
81,818 55. 724 | Snoff............... 
600 % Maaufactures of To- 
23,040 773, 783 bacco........ 
2,514 135, 429 | Gunpowder 
7,841 1,012,100 | Leather 
11, 396 866, Boots and Shoes..... 
85,451 1,268,882 | Cables and Cordage. 
135, 870 961, O64 | Galt... vn... 2s. ccceee 
2,36 25,510 | Lead ............... 
500 101,508 | Bar Iron............ 
26, f 958, 570 | Nails ........ ....... 
2, 955 752, 382 | Castings............. 
$85,569  2,820,107| All other Iron....... 
ond txnces 175, 705 | Copper, Brass, &c 
oop oo neee 426, CED Kgcee aoedgee 
831,510 2,648,916) Manufactures of Cot- 
1,914,221 1,333, ton, Colored....... 
ae ee ee 
viphhieans 156 ees 
8, 060 81, 670 Other .... .... 
400 25,525 | Hemp ............-. 
50 11,041 | Wearing apparel.... 
2,081,358 9,782,028 | Earthen ware........ 
1,907,372 13,692,941 | Combs and buttons.. 
1,931,226 8,462,512| Brushes............. 
171 806, 179 | Billiard tables....... 
Titeedene , 794; Umbrellas .......... 
67,892 2,022,352 | Moroceo............. 
8, 701 192,580 | Fire Engines........ 
4,714 51,258 | Printing presses and 
B05 SSUOE MA dative cians es 
61T e Musical instruments. 
8,043 913, 934 | Books »............. 
65,443,416 12,608,386] Paper.............. 
5,437,891 1,179,589) Paints, &c........... 
eeessbbns 18, 017 | Jewelry............. 
pesedisad 85,055 | Glass................ 
1,193 2,117 | Pewter and Lead— 
9, 902 >t manufactures. .... 
1,471 1,087 | Marble, manufactures 
vabheamen 99, 732 | Bricks, cement ...... 
5,716 re ae 
138, 829 (88) Se 
ivevetnete 466, 997 | India rubber shoes... 
Other .......2. 
163 9,408 | Lard oi]............. 
667 6, 305 | Oil cake........ .... 
365 4,529 | All other manufact’s. 
340 25,975 | All other raw mater’ls 
1,099 $2, 249 
4, 633 666, 610 Teta. .....20.0. 
8,848 252, 003 


Value Value 
from from 
N. Orleans. N. York. 
$1,960 $108,841 
EE ae 18, 690 
30 47, 930 
738 20, 251 
wisttisiebis 9, 983 
T, 487 285, 463 
508s: 119, 908 

8, 144 1,494 

4,691 1,047,026 
11,454 492,186 

85 92, 822 
718 186, 364 
8, 326 135, 482 
Typ ae 810 
. 3a 
SE ~ incadaek» 

707 60, 

1, 262 26, 145 
82,567 1,526,348 
82, 460 836, 189 

2,727 T1T, 735 
83,117 110, 065 
91,058 1,649,088 

74 128, 175 
We | GAbeirece 
SS sine 
2,936 188, 148 
50 13, 155 
753 , 009 
ot 1, 640 

hee 2, 378 

haan 797 
919 - . .asieutene 
5u0 8, 378 
884 89, 224 
450 9, 621 
3T 61, 522 

2, 350 94, 831 
565 64, 131 

Some aie 9, 059 

2, 439 1, 955 

 aeone 
505 6, 984 

1,278 21, 886 

7, 027 112, 106 
lheens 3, 805 

240 383, 448 

2,492 581,120 

8, 820 92, 487 
21, 042 T3T, 625 
34, 020 545, 246 
19, 835 694, 505 





$30, 550, 470 $73, 998, 186 


The exportations from New Orleans exceeded those of New York by $16,562,284; and in the 
exportations from New York. Cotton, Rice, Tobacco, Tar, and Rosin, which are exclusively 
Southern products, amount to $15,849,388. 


The total exports from the United States were 


Of which from Southern ports 
bos “ Northern ports 


Of the exports there were of Southern products 
“ ” “ “ North rm “ 


e. 


$266, 438, 581 


149, T70, 913 
116, 667, 188 


182,511, 954 


Tee eee Tee COeeCCeCE CeCe Cee eee , > 
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THE YANKEES IN VIRGINIA. 


A correspondent of the Richmond Enquirer thus dispels the popular illusion 
that Virginia has derived much of her improvement from the late ingress of 
New England settlers. Little need the Old Dominion apprehend from such 
colonists, come they ever so fast into her midst, though we think she might well 
pray deliverance from the infliction. The work of regeneration must be that 
of her own sons, and it is going on with rapid strides in every part of her Wide 
domain. 


A grand scheme has been recently set on foot down East 
for the resuscitation and abolitionizing of our good old State. 
The example of Fairfax is appealed to to show what can be 
done, Years ago, Putnam’s Ma azine had an article in which 
the energy and enterprise of the Northern settlers in the pines 
of Fairfax were highly extolled, and the recent scheme was 
faintly foreshadowed. Chambers, in his Notes on America, 
met with a young officer in the cars, who told him of the way 
the worn out lands in that old county were made to blossom 
under the improved cultivation anJ the extensive use of guano 
by these model farmers. All these things look pretty, sound 
well, but, like many other statements about the great advan- 
tages of hireling labor, they happen to be untrue. It is hard 
to spoil such a beautiful fabric, especially when its builders 
almost believe that it is a grand, substantial edifice of imper- 
ishable materials. 

It is known to many, that several years since there was much 
talk of Northern men purchasing property in Virginia, and 
going to do wonders on it. The broom hedge and old field 
pines were to disappear before the scientific farming of the 
new comers, and free labor was to renovate what slave labor 
had devastated. Prince George was talked of. Lands were 
looked at in that county and perhaps some purchased. Some 
small tracts were also settled in Dinwiddie, I believe. How- 
ever, the South-side people did not receive them kindly, and 
no extensive purchases were made in that section. 

At the same time, there were large tracts in Fairfax, grown 
up in old fields—old estates, the proprietors of which were 
unwilling to sell for a long time, until when they became wil- 
ling to sell they were considered almost valueless. These 
were in market at low prices. They were bought up, and 
straightway all the Northern papers rang with praises of the 
fertility of these lands. Emigration took place. . A body of 
old field pines, so thick that a rabbit could hardly pass through, 

yas a magnificent forest. Pines hardly large enough to make 
draw-bars, were heavy timber. And, in a short time, all the 
poor land in the county was bought up. The first purchasers 
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cut off the pines, made fences of poles, burnt the rest into 
charcoal, and erected little eight-by-ten sheds, in which they 
managed to live a year or two. The accounts of the country 
were still very flattering. Letters were published in the Ru- 
ral New Yorker and other Northern journals, describing every- 
thing in Virginia in a style not much unlike the fancy sketch 
drawn by Mr. Ruffin, in his excellent treatise on calcareous 
manures—the tall waving grass, (broom-straw ;) the majestic 
forests, (piney old fields ;) the lightning more vivid, the thun- 
der louder, the rains heavier, the fruit more delicious, and the 
lands cheaper. 

Such inducements being offered, others came on, and the 
first purchasers sold out to them at an advance. Very little 
improvement was made in the lands. The same system of 
putting was and is still carried on, each settlement of Northern 
men selling out in turn to others. Some few have improved 
the land, but, as a general thing, very little of any kind of 
fertilizer is used. A little patch near the house is cultivated, 
but the major part of their lands are turned out into old fields. 
The writer is acquainted with one gentleman, near whom a 
host of Northern men are settled, who spends more improving 
his land than any twenty Yankees within five miles round— 
yes, than all the Yankees round; for which he buys guano b 
the ton, and puts it on his land freely. One or two bags isall 
~ of them will purchase. 

n the upper part of the county there were, at one time, a 
great many. Now they are diminishing. Fairfax lands are 
really improving, but in nine cases out of ten the improve- 
ments are by Virginians. 

As to intelligence, those people are far inferior to the great 
mass, even of the uneducated, in our State. They display a 
most culpable ignorance of the principles of our Government; 
and, while they boast of their Northern free schools, they will 
not send their children to school. A gentleman who had 
established a school in a village in the county, called on one, 
who had expressed a wish that a school was near him, and in- 
formed him of the fact. Although he had several boys grow- 
ing up in ignorance, he could not spare his boys, they had 
their chores to do up. 

A host of similar facts could be adduced, but the above will 
suffice to show the character of those who have already restored 
one county of our good old commonwealth. It is to be hoped, 
if the land of Jefferson, of Washington, of Henry and of Tay- 
lor, of Newton and of Ruffin is to be resuscitated, that such 
quacks will not meddle with the patient. 

One other point, the effect on slavery, possibly, as some one 
boasted a year or so ago, writing to the New York Evening 
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Post, slave property is rather insecure among them. And 
although some agents of the underground may be at work in 
that section, yet slaves are as safe in Fairfax as in any adjoin- 
ing county; in fact more so than in Loudoun, where the ga 
price of land has effectually barred the Yankees out. e 
fact is, they dare not tamper with slaves—they are too closely 
watched. 

One other fact to illustrate the superior education of the 
Yankee. On the Leesburg turnpike, at a gate is a board, in- 
scribed in rather rough letters “reap ror statK.” No doubt 
some Yankee traveller will give this as an illustration of the 
want of free schools in Virginia, but the proprietor and painter 
is a Yankee, and one of the best of them. 





THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH. 
CHAPTER I. 


COMMERCE AND PROPERTY OF THE TWO SECTIONS IN 1790—HOW CHANGES HAVE BEEN 
EFFECTED—MASSACHUSETTS AND MARYLAND IN 1840 COMPARED IN WEALTH—OOM- 
PARISON OF VIRGINIA AND NEW YORK—KENTUCKY AND OHIO, ETC. 

We intend to give our readers, in chapters, the paper which was prepared 
in 1848, by Elwood Fisher, and read to the Mercantile Society of Cincinnati, 
having been furnished by the author with a corrected copy, to which we shall 
add copious notes, wherever it is possible to give other or later illustrations of 
the points embraced by him. The lecture startled the country at the time, and 
was angrily assailed by the whole abolition press, but never refuted nor invali- 
dated in any material respect. It was republished and largely circulated, but 
is now entirely out of print. In response to requests from numerous parties, 
the publication in the Review is made. 


The progress and prospects of the Northern and Southern 
sections of this Union, involve some of the greatest and 
gravest questions of the age. Each has a form of civilization 
peculiar to itself, and to modern times. The Confederacy 
which has been formed by their union has astonished the 
world by its suecess; but the world, as well as the two sec- 
tions themselves, differ very widely as to the causes of this 
success, and the agency of the two spective systems of so- 
ciety in producing it. 

This controversy has long been advancing on. the country, 
and now, in consequence of recent events, it has: become gene- 
ral. In this part of the country, however, we have had but 
one side; and as the subject is one of the first magnitude, I 
have thought it highly important that it should be well exam- 
ined. In a Commercial Institution like this, it is peculiarly 
proper that the causes of the wealth, and the sources of the 
commerce of the country, should be well understood. 
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When the Constitution of the United States was adopted, 
the population of the two sections of the United States was 
nearly equal—each having not quite two millions of inhabit- 
ants, the South including more than half a million of slaves. 
The territory then belonging to the two, was, perhaps, also 
nearly equal in extent and fertility. Their commerce was also 
about the same; the North exporting about $9,800,540 in 
1790, and the South $9,200,500.* Even the property held by 
the two sections was almost exactly the same in amount, being 
about $400,000,000 in value each, according to an assessment 
for direct taxes in 1799+ For the first quarter of a century 
of the present Government, up to 1816, the South took the 
lead of the North in commerce: as at the end of that period 
the exports of the Southern States amounted to about thirty 
millions of dollars, which was five millions more than the 
Northern. At that time, in 1816, South Carolina and New 
York were the two greatest exporting States of the Union, 
South Carolina exporting more than $10,000,000, and New 
York $14,000,000. 

According to the assessments made by authority of the Fed- 
eral Government in 1815 for direct taxes, the value of proper- 
ty in the Southern States had risen to $859,574,697, the white 
population being then according to an average of the census 
of 1810, and that of 1820 about 2,749,795, or about $312 per 
head, whilst the property of the Northern States amounted to 
$1,042,782,264,§ for 4,326,550 population, or only $240 per 
head. 

Even in Manufactures, the Soyth at this period, excelled 
the North in proportion to the numbers of their population. 
In 1810, according to the returns of the Marshals of the Uni- 
ted States, the fabrics of wool, cotton, and linen, manufac- 
tured in the Northern States, amounted to 40,344,274 yards, 
valued at $21,061,525.) whilst the South fabricated 34,786,497 
yards estimated at $15,771,724. Thus after the lapse of the 
first quarter of a century under our present form of govern- 
ment, the South had surpassed the No::h in Commerce, in 
Manufactures, and in the accumulation of wealth, in propor- 
tion to the number of citizens of the respective sections. 

Since that period, a great change has occurred. The har- 
bors of Norfolk, of Richmond, of Charleston and Savannah 
have been deserted for those of Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston; and New Orleans is the only Southern city that pre- 
tends to rival its Northern competitors. The grass is growing 





* Pitkin. By the Treasury Reports, 1790, exports northern States $8,461,209 ; 
southern, $8,555,074.—Eb. 


} Pitkin. {Ibid § Ibid. | Ibid 
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in the streets of those cities of the South, which originally 
monopolized our colonial commerce, and maintained their as- 
cendancy in the earlier years of the Union. Manufactures 
and the arts have also gone to take up their abode in the 
North. Cities have been expanded and multiplied in the 
same favored region. Railroads and canals have been con- 
structed, and education has delighted there to build her col- 
leges and seminaries. 
1ese phenomena have made a profound impression on re- 
flecting minds throughout the Union, and particularly in the 
South. By her leading statesmen, these results have been as- 
cribed to the policy pursued by the Federal Government since 
1816. It was at this period that thesystem of direct taxation was 
finally abandoned, and the whole interest of the public debt, 
then so much augmented by the war, as well as the increased 
expenditures of the Government, was made chargeable on the 
foreign commerce of the country, except the slight income 
from the public lands. And, as at the close of the war, the 
principal articles of export, in exchange, for which we obtained 
our foreign goods, consisted of cotton, tobacco, and rice, it was 
held that the new policy was a peculiar burden on the States 
that produced those staples. In addition to this, the establish- 
ment of a Bank of the United States, located at the North with 
large deposites of Government money, and enabled by the 
confidence of the Government to maintain a large circulation, 
which would naturally be devoted to the promotion of North- 
ern commerce, it was thought was also adverse to Southern 
commercial rivalry. These two measures were the work of a 
Republican Administration of the Government, but they were 
strenuously opposed by the States Right “4 On their pas- 
sage in Congress, it was declared by John Randolph, one of 
the most profound and sagacious statesmen that Virginia, or 
any other country ever produced, that a revolution in our 
Government had occurred, whose consequences no man could 
calculate. The result verified this prediction. Our population 
is how twenty millions, 1849, (nearer twenty-two millions,) and 
yet it is thought by all parties, that twenty-five millions of + 
dollars per annum is enough for the support of Government in 
time of peace. Yet sixteen years ago, when our population 
was but little more than half of what it is now, this Govern- 
ment exacted $32,000,000 as duties on our foreign imports, 
and that, too, when in consequence of this heavy burden on 
our foreign trade, we only imported $64,000,000. The Gov- 
ernment took half the value of the imports as a tax on foreign 
trade. This outrage was the cause of South Carolina nullifi- 
cation. 
Now the power of the Federal Government over foreign 
5 
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commerce is by the Constitution precisely the same as over 
that among the States. It is a power to regulate only. And 
the South contended that inasmuch as the imports from abroad 
were the proceeds chiefly, of her staple exports, and were 
therefore, to all intents and purposes the product of her indus- 
try and capital, that there was no more constitutional right to 
tax them on arriving in our ports, than to tax the products of 
the North when shipped to the South. 

When, therefore, the statesmen of the South reflect on the 
great commercial and manufacturing prosperity of their coun- 
try in the days of direct taxation, and behold now her dilapi- 
dated cities, and deserted harbors, under the change of system, 
is it wonderful that they have made the halls of Congress 
eloquent with the ruin and wrong they have suffered? Or is 
it wonderful that the North whilst it cannot believe that what 
has been so conducive to its own prosperity, should be detri- 
mental to others, should yet take the South at its word as to 
its decline, and seek for other causes of such a result. This 
has been done, and negro slavery has with extraordinary una- 
nimity been fixed upon as the great and efficient cause of 
Southern decline. ‘And it is now assumed that the South, 
particularly the older States, is undergoing the process of 
impoverishment, depopulation, and decay. At the North she 
is continually spoken of, by almost all classes, in terms of 
mingled condemnation and pity. She is accused of idleness, 
ame, and pride. She is advised to emancipate her 
slaves, and emulate the North in enterprise, industry, and 
civilization. 

The first object of civilized life is to accumulate wealth; as 
on that depends improvement in science and the arts, and the 
supply of the multiplied wants of society in that state. And 
hence it is that the South is declared to & falling behind the 
civilization of the age, and is advised to clenden ben peculiar 
institution, in order to avoid the disastrous condition of igno- 
rance and barbarism that awaits her. 

Now in an age like this, of pre-eminent intelligence, with 
the schoolmasters all abroad; with the universal diffusion of 
the press, and the post, and on a question like this, of the first 
magnitude, and the least complexity, and whilst the people of 
the two sections are continually travelling amongst each other 
and engaged in discussions with one another in stages and 
steamboats, in cars, in hotels, on the stump, and in Congress, 
it is scarcely credible that a universal mistake prevails as to 
the facts, Yet in opposition to the existing opinion on the sub- 
ject, I maintain that the South is greatly superior to the North 
in wealth in proportion to the number of their citizens respect- 
ively ; and this will appear by a comparison of the progress 
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of the white people of the respective sections. The North, 
and even many in the South, have assumed a decline in manu- 
factures and commerce, to be a decline of general prosperity. 
This is an error. The policy of the Federal Government, and 
the domestic institutions of the Southern States, have indeed 
been unfavorable to the latter in those pursuits, but the agri- 
culture of the South has maintained and advanced its pros- 
perity beyond that of any other people. 

Let us first examine the condition of the white people of the 
two sections. 

The State of Massachusetts for instance, is generally regard- 
ed as one of the most successful and flourishing of the North; 
and is constantly referred to by the newspapers as a model for 
all the others, and very frequently as a taunt to the Southern. 
If, however, we compare this favorite of the North, with 
Maryland, a Southern State of similar territorial extent, and 
one of the least of the Southern States, we shall find the lat- 
ter to be decidedly superior in wealth in proportion to the 
number of her citizens. According to the census of 1840, 
Maryland had a free population of 380,282, and in 1847 her 
property was assessed at $202,272,650.* Massachusetts in 
1840 had a population of 737,699, and her property now is 
only $300,000,000. Taking these two assessments as the basis 
of comparison, and it appears that the average property of a 
free person in Maryland was $531, whilst in Massachusetts it 
is now in the palmiest days she has ever seen only $406 per 
head—the freeman of Maryland being 25 per cent. richer. 

The States of New York and Virginia are both of great ter- 
ritorial extent, and not materially unequal in that respect; 
New York is also regarded habitually, as one of the grandest 
products of free institutions—and the present condition of Vir- 
ginia is continually referred to, as a striking and melancholy 
result of slavery. Her poverty, her ignorance, her idleness, 
her decay, and her misery are the threadbare topics of modern 
political philosophy here and abroad. Let us now consider 
the facts. Her free population in 1840, according to the cen- 
sus was 790,810, and her property is now about $600,000,000.+ 
The population of New Yor , in 1840, was 2,428,921, and in 
1847 her property was assessed at $632,699,993. The average 





* American Almanac. 
+ The property of Massachusetts is stated according to recent estimates in her 
Paes That of Virginia was computed at the amount now assumed in 1834 
y Prof. Dew. I have seen no official statement. But if she taxes other prop- 
erty as high as negroes, the total must now far exceed that estimate, as in 1847 
she taxed 252,317 adult slaves at $80,741, who are worth about $100,000,000, 
and taxes her other property, real and personal, $364,454, exclusive of mer- 
chant’s stock; and the Governor’s Message states there has been an increase of 
5 per cent. in every item of taxation last year. , 
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roperty of a free person in Virg iia is $758; in New York 
it is only $260, or a little more than one-third. 

Virginia, instead of being poor and in need of the pity of 
the much poorer population of the North, is perhaps the rich- 
est community in the world. The average wealth of the peo- 
ple of Great Britain may be about the same, but it is not near 
so productive, and I think it demonstrable that no people on 
earth live in a condition of greater comfort and enjoyment 
than those of Virginia. Nor is there any reason to fear a de- 
cline in her wealth. According to the census returns of 1840, 
Virginie. with a free population of less than one-third of that 
of New York, and a capital something less, produced from 
the various branches of ba industry, more than half the pro- 
duct of New York; and as the total population of Virginia 
slave and free is only about half of that of New York, it is 
clear that after deducting the annual consumption of both, 
Virginia will have a larger proportional surplus remaining to 
augment the stock of her permanent property. 

f now we examine the relative condition of the new States 
the same results are apparent. The States of Kentucky and 
Ohio lie side by side, and are of similar climate, fertility, and 
extent—the proportion of rich land being, however, less in 
Kentucky. heir age is also nearly the same, Kentucky 
having been admitted as a State about eleven years before 
Ohio. Ohio is considered the most presperous State in the 





Note sy Eprror or Review.—In 1850 the free population of Massachusetts 
was 994,514, and the aggregate value of real and personal estate, by the U. 8. 
Census, $373,342,286, or $576 to each free person. The real and personal es- 
tate of Virgihia amounted to $391,646,438, and her free population to $949,133, 
or $412 to each person, whilst New York, with a free population of 3,097,394, 
had but $1,080,309,216, or $348 to each person. South Carolina and Louisiana 
both exceeded Massachusetts and New York largely. 

Free inhab’s, 1850. Real & personal property, 1850. To each person. 





South Carolina.... 283,523 $288 , 257 , 694 $1,017 
Louisiana......... 272,953 233,998,764 859 
Virginia ce agthe «ook 949,133 391,646,434 412 
New York........ 3,097 ,394 1,080,309, 216 848 
Massachusetts. .... 994 514 573,392,286 576 


The personal estate of the Southern States includes, in part, slaves; exclud- 
ing these altogether, and the valuation of property to each inhabitant (bond 
and free) in South Carolina and Louisiana, will be as large, if not a little larger 
than in Massachusetts. The valuations were ascertained by the Assistant Mar- 
shals in taking the Census of 1850. The abolitionists objected to the South 
Carolina returns, that they were greater than those which were furnished by 
the State legislature, being ignorant of the fact that the valuation of real estate 
for purposes of taxation in that State was fixed long ago, and remains perma- 
nent, the land being only classed as of first, second, and third quality, ete. In 
the blindness of their zeal they could not see that the city returns of Charles 
ton gave a larger valuation of property than was claimed by them for the whole 
State! Though the mistake was promptly pointed out and corrected by the 
Editor of this Review, then Superintendent of the Census, the abolition press 
has ever since continued to reiterate its gross perversion of the truth. 
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West, and is continually contrasted with Kentucky for the 
urpose of illustrating the blighting effects of slavery on the 
atter. Let us see with what reason. 

In 1840, Kentucky had a free population of 597,570, and 
her property amounts, according to her tax assessment of 
1848, to about 272,847,696.* Ohio, in 1840, had a population 
of 1,519,467, and her assessment last year was 421,067,991.+ 
The average value of property belonging to each free person 
in Zeatecky is $456—in Ohio it is only $276, or more than 
one-third less; and as the population of Ohio is now still 

reater in proportion to that of Kentucky than in 1840 the 

Silisence in favor of the latter is «till more.t 

Nothing is more common than the opinion that the price 
of land in Kentucky is, in consequence of slavery, much lower 
than in Ohio. I have examined the Auditor’s report of both 
States, which present in detail the valuation of all their lands. 
In Kentucky the average value is about seven dollars per acre, 
in Ohio it is about eleven, and I am very confident that the 
quality of Ohio land is to that extent superior—as in Kentucky 
Rare is a large mountain region for which Ohio has nothing 
equivalent. Thus, then, it is manifest that the free people of 
the slaveholding States—of those States which are uniformly 
regarded as the victims of poverty and ruin, are all richer, 
much richer, than those of the non-slaveholding States, which 
have been usually considered as the most flourishing members 
of this Confederacy and the most aay gre communities the 
world ever saw. Such at least is the testimony of official 
documents on the subject—the higher authority that exists. 
For I have taken nearly all the statements of the property of 
the several States alluded to, from the assessments made by 
public officers, for the collection of taxes. Of the accuracy of 
the valuations, it is of course impossible to speak from personal 
knowledge; but those of Ohio and Kentucky are, accordin 
to my opportunities of observation, as nearly correct as nee 
be desired. And as to the other States the chances of error 
are perhaps as great on one side as the other. 

In the slaveholding States, slaves are of course included in 
the property. This is sometimes objected to, but I think 
without reason. The question is, which is the most profitable 
investment of capital—in land and slaves—as is usual in the 
slaveholding States—or in land alone, or commerce and manu- 











*Ky. Auditor’s Report, 1848. 

+ Ohio Auditor’s Report. 

+ By the Census of 1850, the value to each free person was $398 in Kentucky, 
and $254 in Ohio. Even excluding the value of slaves, the amount of property 
to each inhabitant of Kentusky, slave and free was $307, or one-sixth greater 
than in Ohio,—Editor Review. 
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factures, as in the Northern States? And this question is 
almost universally decided in favor of the latter. In the 
South, ate a to its laws, the slave is as available to his 
owner for the purposes of property, as any other property. 
The North has’ held, pt fom that this petalien roel 

roperty, instead of being profitable to the owner, has been 
impoverishing and ruinous. And in contradiction to this, I 
have shown that in every community where it exists, there 
wealth abounds to a far greater extent than in the States from 
which it is excluded, whatever may be their climate, soil, or 
territory. But even if the assessed value of all the slaves in 
Kentucky, Virginia, and Maryland, were left out of the 
schedule of their property, the white people of those States 
would still remain wealthier, on an average, than those of 
Ohio, New York, and Massachusetts. 





COMMERCE OF THE OHIO AND WESTERN RIVERS, IMPORTANCE OF 
RAILROADS IN A MILITARY POINT OF VIEW. 


In reply to a call for information on this subject addressed 
by the Herene of Representatives to the Secretary of War, 
there is an interesting report from Capt. W. R. Palmer, of the 
corps of topographical engineers, which contains the following 
facts : 

“ At high water the true length of the Ohio is 950 miles. 
It drains an area of from two hundred to two hundred and 
twenty thousand square miles, very nearly equal to double 
the erea of Great Britain and Ireland.» Its natural resources 
are great; its navigation is by steamboats, barges, and flat- 
boats, mostly built upon the river. The aggregate number 
of boats built on the river prior to 1849 was 1,656; since that 

eriod to 1856 the number is 622; total 2,278; alive and fit 
for service 900; lost, destroyed, or worn out 1,378. 

“The flatboat commerce is valued at $4,500,000 annually ; 
the steamboats at $134,130,000. The number of passengers 
in 1851 of and from Louisville, Cincinnati, Wheeling, and 
Pittsburg is set down at 958,711; the number for the year 
ending the 30th of June, 1856, at 1,150,453. The total value 
of commerce by land and water of the Ohio valley is estimat- 
ed at $371,255,836. The value of imports at Cincinnati is 
stated to be $80,571,283, of exports $54,373,553 ; total value 
$134,945,831. In addition to the ordinary imports there are 
taken to Cincinnati, for consumption, coal, boards, and produce 
amounting to $6,310,000.” 

These figures, it is added, give less than half of the entire 
commerce of the Ohio valley, the residue being carried on by 
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éanals and railroads. A large portion is for domestic consump- 
tion, and does not appear as articles of commerce on the river. 

One of the inquiries of the House had reference to the re- 
lative value for military defense of the Western rivers, canals 
and railroads, as now severally provided with means of trans- 

rtation. The Department, though not prepared to answer 
in regard to all the points aguented. remarked that “ General- 
ly, it may be safely stated that our Western rivers, canals and 
railroads, have largely increased the military power of the 
United States for Hefensive purposes, by the facilities their 
present means of transportation afford for the rapid and certain 
movement and concentration of troops and supplies at most 
of the assailable points of the country.” 

Gen. Jesup, the Quartermaster General, remarks: “I can 
safely say that the rivers, canals, and railroads, with their 
present means of transportation, taken together, have more 
than quadrupled the military power of the Western States for 
defensive purposes, by the facilities they afford for the rapid 
and certain movement of troops and military supplies ; for the 
relative military power of States depends, not so much upon 
numbers and means, as the ability to concentrate both, where 
they are required to bevused, either for defence or offence.” 

Gen. Totten, chief engineer, answers more elaborately, and 
shows the relative value of railroads and canals, each useful 
in their way—the one where speed is demanded, the other 
where time is not important, in point of economy. Dividin 
the country into four sections, he presents the mode of defend- 
ing each by fortifications and batteries and the use of the im- 
provements referred to. He concludes by saying: 

“Should a case occur where the whole strength of the na- 
tion would be required to repel an attack even greater than 
that on Sebastopol, the rivers, canals, and railroads of the 
West, as means of transportation, would afford important aid 
in the defence.” 





NEGRO LIFE AT THE SOUTH. 


Some one writing in the New York Day Book from Fair- 
field, Alabama, treats of this subject with some free but 
truthful dashes. Who that knows the South well can fail to 
recall much that is akin in every neighborhood. Yet igno- 
rance will continue its prating, and in the effort to make a 
cg world, will constantly mar the beauties to be found in 
this. 

I am by profession a dental surgeon, and am often called dy 
owners to operate on their servant’s teeth. I have, in one 
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instance, inserted a full set of upper teeth for a negro woman, 
and was paid by her master $75 00 for the same. I very 
frequently insert partial sets and single teeth for servants, and 
plugging, cleansing, ete., is common, all paid for by their 
owners. In your philanthropic city, many years ago, when 
the art of making porcelain teeth was not known, beautiful 
young women, who were poor and suffering for food and 
raiment, have been known io ésel/ their beautiful teeth to 
dentists to be substituted for lost ones in the mouths of the 
rich. A few days since I asked a negro on a cotton planta- 
tion near here what he would take for one of his teeth; said 
he, “sell my teef!—yah! yah! Why, Mars. R., dar aint cotton 
bales enough on de Tom Bigby river to buy one of my teef. 
Mars. R., whar you get dat blanket you got on?” 

“T got it at Warsaw, Joe.” 

* What you give for it, Mars R?” 

*T gave six dollars for it, Joe.” 

“Only six dollars! Well Tse gwine right down dar nex 
Saturday an git me one—be so good to war in de rain and 
when I go possom an coon huntin.” 

It is a very common thing here for slaves to order their 
year’s supply of family groceries from Mobile. I have often 
seen such bills as the following filled for them and the cash 
— by themselves:—1 bbl. molasses; 1 bbl. sugar; 1 bbl. 

our; 4 sack coffee; 1 box cheese; 4 box tobacco, and, in 
many instances, $ bbl. mackerel. 

I very frequently see “slaves” applying to merchants here 
to change 50 and 100 dollar bills for them. They do not like 
to lay up paper money, and get their bills exchanged for silver 
and gold. t do not speak of fancy negroes, such as barbers 
and hotel waiters, but of —— negroes. Many of them 
sport an excellent watch, keep a horse, and raise cattle, hogs, 
and poultry, and some are allowed to keep a gun and hunt at 
will in leisure time, such as Saturday evenings. We have an 
instance here in Alabama of the “slaves” on one plantation 
contributing forty dollars for the relief of Ireland during the 
last famine in that country. 

Since I commenced this letter, a man “ slave,” who is hired 
on a cotton plantation near here, came in the store and bought 
80 pounds tobacco at 30 cents per pound. These are only a 
few instances of every day occurrence. I will venture to say 
that I could in one week raise money enough by contribution, 
from “‘ slaves” alone, to feed six families who are suffering 
most from hunger in the city of New York. They are the 
happiest people I have ever seen; there is scarcely such @ 
thing as sorrow known to them; they are a lively, cheerful, 
laugh-and-grow-fat set. There may be some, particularly in 
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Boston, who will not believe these facts, but let them come 
and see, and if they will do ‘neither, let them take the jay 
bird’s Friday flight and see their relations. I am indeed sorry 
for the poor deluded fanatics whose hearts are bleeding for a 
people who laugh to scorn their mock sympathies. It is a 
custom with many planters to give to their negroes annual 
and some semi-annual jubilees, fine barbecues, &c. On one 
of these occasions I happened at the house of Mr. V. G. Pruit, 
of Madison county, rs Mutton, kid, beef, shoat, and 
roast turkeys were the meats; besides these there was several 
kinds of fruit, pies, and tarts, preserves, jellies, jams, &c., and 
at each plate a tumbler of wine and a goblet of cordial; ice 
and ice water in abundance; water-melons; musk-melons and 
cantaloupes in profusion,and a breakfast plate of ice cream for 
each of the forty sable diners. The dinner was prepared ex- 
clusively for negroes, and no attempt at display, as there was 
-no visitors except myself, Mr. Pruit’s brother, his family 

yhysician, and two female cousins who live very near him. 

low many New Yorkers and Bostonians are there, whose 
hearts are bleeding for the “ poor slaves of the South,” and 
whose lips never tasted, whose eyes never beheld in all their 
life time, such luxuries as these slaves are accustomed to 
having at least once or twice a year! 





THE WAR UPON SOCIETY—SOCIALISM. 


We congratulate you Mr. Reviewer, and we hope we shall 
soon have cause to congratulate our whole country, that you 
are devoting your Review, in part, to the cause of conserva- 
tism—to the defence of our old and established institutions of 
the North and the South, now all equally assailed by the Black 
Republicans, or Socialists, of the North, under the lead of 
Seward, Greely, Garrison, Gerrit Smith, and others. Never 
have a people been so prosperous or so happy as the people of 
this Union, whether we look to the North or the South. hat 
affords still stronger grounds for pride, gratulation, and conser- 
vatism, is, that we are not only happy and prosperous our- 
selves, but the great promoters of the well-being and happi- 
ness of all christendom. The South does much to feed and 
clothe mankind. The North is the great portal through which 

asses the mighty exodus of the starving and oppressed mil- 
ions of Europe, on their way to happier climes in the West. 
The two, combined, are continually annexing and opening up 
new regions to furnish homes and competency to this great 
and increasing stream of immigration. Evils, there are, no 
doubt, in the social forms of vos section, but none such as to 
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warrant their subversion and reconstruction—none which are 
not to a great extent necessary evils, or agencies of greater 
good. Slavery at the South is sometimes attended with abuses, 
yet the unexampled increase in the number of our slaves, 
proves, that on the whole the institution is kindly, patriarchal, 
and protective. 

Rapid immigration is continually overstocking the labor 
market of the North, and crowding the poor out of employ- 
ment, or reducing their wages to the starving point. Oapital 
and skill, neglect, exact from, tax and oppress the free laborers 
of the North, more than Southern masters dare do to their 
slaves, for it is their interest, as well as legal obligation, to 
protect them. Yet, the free laborer at the North is better off 
than the slave, for in forty-eight hours he may migrate to the 
great West, and become an independent proprietor. The ex- 
actions and oppressions of skill and capital drive population 
Westward, prevent its excessive accumulation on the Atlantic, 
‘disperse and diffuse population, and open up the desert places 
of the earth for the residences of man. Thus considered the 
despotism of Northern capital, becomes a potent agent for the 
advancement of human good. As well quarrel with Provi- 
dence for the pains and perils of parturition, as complain of 
the sufferings of the mighty exodus that daily wends its way 
through the North. They are but the pains of a regenerative 
nature. Emigration has ever been attended with destitution, 
sickness, and mortality, but the ultimate good attained far 
overbalances the perils, privations, and sufferings endured in 
its pursuit. 

ou, Mr. Reviewer, have struck the first blow for conserva- 
tism. In Western Europe every body is a socialist. No jour- 
nal and no administration dare defend the established order of 
things. Louis Napoleon, and Eugenie, are theoretical and 
practical socialists, and have been engaged in building homes 
for the laborer; Henry the VI, the Bourbon heir to the throne 
of France, is an avowed socialist. Mr. Greely informs us that 
the Queen of England is also a socialist. The Young England 
party, belonging to the most ultra wing of the Tories, aré 
also socialists, as Coningsby, written by their leader D’Israeli, 
will show; Carlyle, Dickens, Bulwer, Thackeray, the Clergy, 
and the Poets of England, are socialists. In France and Ger- 
many all are socialists. Every body agrees in Western Eu- 
rope, that miscalled, free, competitive society, is a failure. 
That “let alone,” “every man for himself,” and “pas trop 
ouverner,” have, to use the words of Mr. Greely, “run the 
ength of their tether.” But American socialists are like the 
courtiers of Alexander, imitating his wry neck. Universal lib- 
erty and free competition, are unmitigated evils in old and 
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populous countries, the most active and effective agencies for 

ood in new ones. Were white agricultural labor available 
in the South, universal liberty, and no negroes, would best suit 
us; but experience shows that. it is not, and the South, but for 
negro slavery, would become, like Mexico, the West Indies, 
all South America, a mere “caput mortuwm,” useless to the 
world, and infested by camaidariadalaies: 

We are surprised it has never occurred to conservatives at 
the North, to oppose and refute these destructive doctrines of 
the socialists, by showing that free competition and the exac- 
tions of capital, which have occasioned the failure of society 
in Europe, are salutary agents in America, by —— po- 
or and can only become injurious when all the lands 

etween the Atlantic and Pacific are settled and monopolized, 
and a refluent population is pouring back on the East. “ Sufti- 
cient for the day is the evil thereof.” The human species have 
not always multiplied, and thousands of years may occur ere 
America is peopled to repletion. We have an abiding confi- 
dence in the practical sagacity of our people, and do not doubt 
they will devise means to meet the evils of the future as the 
arise. Individuals and societies are gifted by Providence wi 
just enough of reason, instinct, and wisdom, to provide for 
themselves, and for the present. They always err when they 
lay down rules for all ages and all peoples. We hate system 
builders, abstractionists, and moral theorists. God and Nature 
build systems. Man can only partially analyze them. The 
socialism of Mr. Greely is not a whit more absurd than Plato’s 
Republic, or Sir Thomas Moore’s Utopia. The construction 
of social forms is a thing in which simpletons succeed _— 
well as the wisest, and Mr. Greely is no simpleton. e may 
teach and improve a man, but cannot make one. It would 
be easier to make a man than a society, which is composed of 
thousands of men. 

We have very recently come in possession of a pamphlet 
containing a discussion of “ Association,” by Horace Greely 
and H. J. Raymond. Doctrines promulgated by Mr. Greely 
are things of national importance, because his paper, the Tri- 
bune, leads the opposition, and is more read than any paper 
in America. Seward and Sumner, and Parker, Smith, an 
Garrison, and all the other heads of the opposition, are social- 
ists, committed to more than revolution—to the total destruc- 
tion of all the institutions of society, North and South. These 
institutions, you, Mr. Reviewer, have thrown down the gaunt- 
let and entered the lists to defend. You are the first cham- 
pion of conservatism—the first who proposes to carry on ac- 
tive hostilities against free lovers, agrarians, infidels, abolition- 
ists, and no-government men. We hope others will soon 
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follow your example, for in America alone can conservatism 
make a stand. The-very Pope of Rome is a social reformer, 
unless his disastrous experiment at reform has satisfied him of 
his folly, and changed his opinions. The North as well as the 
South should encourage your undertaking, for socialism assails 
with some success Northern institutions in a dozen forms; 
whilst, as yet, it only hurls the “dbrutewm fulmen” of Abolition 
at the South. 

Mr. Greely attacks, with equal hostility, liberty at the North 
and slavery at the South. He says society has failed at the 
North and in Western Europe, because it is free. “ Let alone” 
and “every man for himself have run the length of their 
tether. But these are mere definitions of liberty; therefore, 
liberty is an evil, and must be abolished at the North, and 
substituted by association—which, to be practical, is slavery. 
We have association, division of labor, and of expenses, and 
agrarianism—for slaves have an interest in the land at the 
South; but, Southern association, which is natural, and God 
ordained, Mr. Greely would abolish, and substitute for it, his 
unnatural, infidel, sensual, impracticable phalansteries. He 
is a heap of contradictions. hilst he denounces liberty in 
one form, as defined by political economists, he goes in prac- 
tice far beyond these philosophers in the latitude of his “let 
alone” doctrines, for he proposes to govern man by passional 
attraction and attractive labor, instead of those coercive insti- 
tutions, which even the economists deem necessary. 

With a despotic head or master, Mr. Greely’s association 
would be simply Southern slavery. Without such head or 
master, no association can succeed. The Jesuits, Catholic 
Nuns and Monks, Rappists, Shakers, Moravians, Mormons, and 
Zoarites, are instances of voluntary servitude, and succeed 
because of such servitude. Few of the human family will, 
however, submit to voluntary servitude, and involuntary 
slavery in old countries becomes necessary to govern and pro- 
tect the masses. 

Mr. Greely writes eloquently and feelingly. He is no 
doubt a sincere philanthropist ;* but his ortega / is neither 
accurate or profound. He possesses but little power of anal- 
ysis. He proposes no remedy for the exploitation or exaction 
of skill and capital. These are the great evils of free society 
in old countries, where laborers cannot escape by emigration 
from their infiuence. Mr. Stephen Peale Andrews, in his 
“Science of Society,” has demonstrated this with great ability. 
Domestic slavery alone can redress or paliate those evils. It 
is the natural remedy, and, therefore, the proper one. 





* Query.—(Eprror.) 
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We are sure, that this pamphlet, in its pester of the in- 
tolerable evils of free society, is the ablest defence of slavery 
ever written in America. e wish it were in the hands of 
every Southern and of every Northern man, so that all might 
see the extent of the destructive projects of the Black Repub- 
licans, as expounded by their great editorial leader. Mr. 
Greely does not only demonstrate the necessity of slavery after 
lands are monopolized by the few; but he also shows, with 

reat power and clearness, the superiority of the associative 
Fotnestic slavery of the South to serfdom, predial slavery, or 
any other social organization, except the illusive utopia which 
he in vain pursues. 

Society has, for half a century, been convulsed to its foun- 
dation in Western Europe, and is threatened with convulsion 
in America. It is time for conservatism to look about itself, 

ird on its armor, and prepare for the contest. Mere abolition 
is the slightest social evil of the day, for slavery is advancing 
and abolition receding. Socialism, which threatens alike 
North and South, and proposes to upset all institutions, is the 
enemy with which we have to contend. We shall succeed; 
because there are no evils, North or South, requiring such 
radical changes as these reformers propose. Yet, the dangers 
which we passed through in the late canvass, and the number 
of the Black Republicans in Congress, remind us of the ne 
cessity of vigilance and activity. 

It is unfortunate that the soubriquet Black was given to the 
Republicans. It seems to denote that they are a mere sec- 
tional abolition party, wards off attention from their revolu- 
tionary designs at home, and gives them the advantage of that 
sectional feeling, which is common, in some degree, to all men. 

Had they been called Red Republicans, or Socialistic Re- 
publicans, the name would have warned men of the extent of 
their purposes, united conservatives, North and South, in de- 
fence of our common institutions, and suggested the best ar- 
guments to defeat their destructive aims. 

The North and South never had occasion for so cordial a 
union, because their mntual dependence increases every day. 
Difference of social institutions begets difference of industrial 
pursuits and products, makes one section the market for the 
other, increases trade and intercourse, and should strengthen 
the bands of friendship and of union. When we add to these 
considerations the common danger with which we are threat- 
ened by the assaults of Black Republicanism, none can fail 
to see the necessity of good understanding between us, unless 
they be socialists themselves. 

We were reviled, not reviewed, in the Tribune, for asserting 
the failure of free society in our sociology for the South. Let 
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the reader remember that slavery was universal in Europe, 
except in a few cities, until within the last five centuries; 
and he will see from the passages we shall first cite from Mr. 
Greely, that he explicitly asserted this same fact, the failure of 
free society, before we did: 


“That, in those ages of rude implements and unskillful husbandry, there were 
sometimes famines after bad harvests or the desolations of war, is quite true; 
so there are now. These do not effect the general and appalling truth that 
during the last five centuries there has been a complete and disastrous revolu- 
tion in the ordinary condition of the toiling millions of civilized Europe (for 
the same is true of other countries as well as England, in proportion to their 
increase in population and individual wealth)—a revolution which has depressed 
them from comfort to wretchedness, from careless ease to incessant anxiety and 
struggle for the bare means of existence. They have reached that point where, 
in the words of the Westminster Review, ‘there is not a step but merely a 
hand’s-breath between the condition of the agricultural laborer and pauperism.’ 
Instead of the fare of his ancestors described above, his family are seantily sub- 
sisted on potatoes and salt, bread and lard, with a little intensely-skimmed milk 
as an occasional luxury. His weekly wages will barely procure this diet and 

v the rent of his cot, and when sickness or a failure of employment overtakes 

im, he is driven to beggary or the union workhouse. 

“Will any say, you are talking of British distresses: what do they prove as 
tous? Ah, sirs! the same general causes which have produced this fearful 
change in Europe are now at work here. Population is rapidly increasing ; 
wealth is concentrating; the Public Lands are rapidly passing into private 
owns. often by tens of thousands of acres to a single individual. And as 
our population becomes compact, and land costly as in England, the evils now 
experienced by the many in 5 =o will gradually fasten upon their brethren 
here. Our political institutions may do something to mitigate this; but how 
much? The master-evil in the condition of the English and Irish is the monop- 
oly by the few of the God-given elements of production, which are necessary 
to all. Abolish monarchy, titles of nobility, church establishment, national 
debt, and \ hatever else you please, so long as the land shall remain the exelu- 
sive property of a small and isolated class, competition for the use of it as ac- 
tive as now, and rents consequently as high, so long will nothing have been ac- 
complished beyond clearing away some of the elementary obstacles to the real 
and essential reform. 

“But in our own country the footsteps of advancing destitution and abject 
dependence for the many, already ccand, siulanail near. In our journals are 
advertisements to let out some hundreds of robust men from the immigrant 
alms-houses to work through the winter for their board, while tens of thousands 
in our city would gladly have been so disposed of from December to . 
Nor is this lack of employment by any means confined to immigrants with those 
displaced by them. Thousands of American-born women are at this moment 
working long days in our city, for less than the cost of one good meal of victuals 

er day, (say twenty-five cents ;) and it was but yesterday that a friend, living 
in the country, casually informed me that he could hire as much farm labor in 
winter as he wanted, for the laborer’s own board, or for 374 cents per day with- 
out board. And these laborers are not foreigners, but the descendants of those 
who won our liberties on the battle-fields of the Revolution. 

“LI rest here my arguments on the point that Tuere must pe a Sootar Re- 
ForM—a reform which shall secure to labor unfailing employment and adequate 
recompense ; to children and youth, universally, ample and thorough education, 
moral, intellectual, and physical; and to the poor as well as rich comfortable, 
abiding homes, the largest opportunities for social and mental elevation, with 
freedom from incessant anxiety for work and bread. We have the confessions 
of the best thinkers and ablest journals in the Old World (see London Times, 
also Morning Chronicle) that the old order of things has proved a failure—that 
new principles must be invoked, and new and profounder remedies for social 
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evils be resorted to. (See also the Queen’s late speech.) ‘Let us alone’ and 
‘every man for himself” have gone to the end of their tether; we must now 
try the opposite principle of ‘each for all,’ and seek individual only through 


universal good.’ 


We are sure when you abolish in practical application the 
doctrines of “let alone,” and “every man for himself,” you 
“abolish liberty and establish slavery.” Mr. Greely thinks 
there is an intermediate state of passional attraction (alias Free 
Love or attractive labor,) which is neither liberty or slavery. 
But all experience contradicts his theory. Mr. Greely most 
truly informs us, that within the last five loniva years, there 
has occurred a “revolution which has depressed them (the 
white laborers of Europe) from comfort to wretchedness, from 
careless ease to incessant anxiety and struggle for the bare ne- 
cessaries of life.” He well knows that this revolution has 
been emancipation from feudal and domestic servitude, and 
the remission to slavery to capital, to (so called) liberty and 
“let alone.” He has onseagnout perhaps) asserted in the 
strongest terms, that emancipation has ruined the whites. Yet 
he would liberate the negroes. . Are negroes fitted for liberty 
and white men incapable of enjoying it? Then reverse the 
decision in the Dred Scott case. Make negroes citizens and 
deprive white laborers of the privilege. Negrophilism over- 
looks and neglects the whites in its rampart crusade to make 
savages and pagans of the blacks. 

We will now quote the whole of the able and eloquent let- 
ter with which the Tribune opens the controversy, and con- 
clude by quoting part of Mr. Raymond’s summing up, which, 
to us, appears full and fair. The North and the South should 
study socialism, for it has become a mighty and active power 
in the world: 


“T open the proposed discussion by the statement of a few rudimental propo- 
sitions, intended to show that justice to the poor and wretched demands of the 
more fortunate classes a radical social reform. Let it be termed a summary 


setting forth 
Of Rights and Obligations. 


“In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth.” 

“The earth, the air, the waters, the sunshine, with their natural ay = were 
divinely intended and appointed for the use and sustenance of man (Gen. i. 
26, 28)—not for a part only, but for the whole human family. 

“Civilized society, as it exists in our day, has divested the larger portion of 
mankind of the unimpeded, unpurchased ots gery of these natural rights. 
That larger portion may be perishing with cold, yet have no legally recognized 
right to a stick of decaying fuel in the most unfrequented morass, or may be 
famishing, yet have no legal right to pluck and eat the bitterest acorn in the 
depths of he remotest wilderness. ne defeasance or confiscation of man’s 
natural, right to use any portion of the earth’s surface not actually in use by 
another, is an important fact, to be kept in view in oe consideration of the 
duty of the affluent and comfortable to the poor and unfortunate. 

“It is not essential in this place to determine that the divestment of the larger 
number of any recognized mght to the soil and its products, save by the pur- 
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chased permission of others, was or was not politic and necessary. All who 
reflect must certainly admit that many of the grants of land by hundreds of 
square miles to this or that favorite of the power which assumed to make them 
were made thoughtlessly or recklessly, and would not have been so large or so 
unaccompanied with stipulations in behalf of the future occupants and ecultiva- 
tors, if a reasonable foresight and a decent regard for the general good had been 
cherished and evinced by the granting power. Suffice it here, however, that 
the granting of the soil—of the State of New York, for example—by the su- 
preme authority representing the whole to a minor portion of the whole is a 
“fixed fact.” By a ea of nature, every person born in the State of New York 
had (unless forfeited by crime) a perfect right to be here, and to his equal share 
of the soil, the woods, the waters, and all the natural products thereof. By the 
law of society all but the possessors of title-deeds exist here only by the pur- 
chased permission of the land-owning class, and were intruders and trespassers 
on the soil of their nativity without that permission. By law, the landless have 
no inherent right to stand on a single square foot of the State of New York ex- 
cept in the highways. 

“The only solid ground on which this surrender of the original property of the 
whole to a minor portion can be justified is that of rustic eoop—the good, not, 
of a part, but of a whole. The people of a past generation, through their 
rulers, claimed and exercised the right of divesting, not themselves merely, but 
the majority of all future generations, of their original and inherent right to 
possess and cultivate any unimproved portion of the soil of our State for their 
own sustenance and benefit. To render this assumption of power valid to the 
fearful extent to which it was exercised, it is essential that it be demonstrated 
that the good of the whole was promoted by such exercise. 

“Is this rationally demonstrable now? Can the widow, whose children pine 
and shiver in some bleak, miserable garret, onthe fifteen or twenty cents, which 
is all she can earn by unremitted toil, be made to realize that she and her babes 
are benefitted by or in consequence of the granting to a part an exclusive right 
to use the earth and enjoy its fruits? Can the poor man who day after day 
paces the streets of a city in search of any employment at any price, (as thou- 
sands are now doing here,) be made to realize it on his part? Are there not 
thousands on thousands—natives of our State who never willfully violated her 
laws—who are to-day far worse off than they would have been if nature’s rule 
of allowing no man to appropriate to himself any more of the earth than he 
ean cultivate and improve had been recognized and respected by society? 
These questions admit of but one answer. And one inevitable consequence of 
the prevailing system is that, as psa increases and arts are perfected, the 
income of the wealthy owner of land increases while the recompense of the 
hired or leasehold cultivator is steadily diminishing. The labor of Great Britain 
is twice as effective now as it was a century ago, but the laborer is worse paid, 
fed, and lodged than he then was, while th incomes of the landlord class have 
been enormously increased. The same fundamental causes exist here, and tend 
to the same results. They have been modified, thus far, by the existence, with- 
in or near our State, of large tracts of unimproved land, which the owners were 
anxious to improve or dis of on almost any terms. These are growing 
searcer and more remote; they form no part of the system we are considering, 
but something which exists in opposition to it, which modifies it, but is abso- 
lutely sure to be ultimately absorbed and conquered by it. The notorious fact 
that they do serve to mitigate the exactions to which the landless mass, even in 
our leng and densely-settled towns and cities, are subject, serves to show that 
the condition of the great mass must inevitably be far worse than at present 
when the natural consummation of land-selling is reached, and all thetgoil of 
the Union has become the property of a minor part of the people of the Union. 

“The past can not be recall What has been rightfully (however mistakenly) 
done by the authorized agents of the state or nation, can only be retracted upon 
urgent public necessity, and upon due satisfaction to all whose private rights 
are thereby invaded. But those who have been divested of an important, a 
vital natural right, are also entitled to compensation, Tur rieuT TO LABoR, 8e- 
cured to them in the creation of the earth, taken away in the granting of the 
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soil to a minor portion of them, must be restored. Labor, essential to all, is the 
inexorable condition of the honest, independent subsistence of the poor. » It 
must be fully guaranteed to all, so that each mav know that he can never starve 
nor be forced to beg while able and willing to work. Our publie provision for 
pauperism is but a halting and wretched substitute for this. Society exercises 
no paternal guardianship over the poor man until he has surrendered to despair. 
He may spend a whole year and his little allin vainly seeking employment, 
and all this time society does nothing, cares nothing for him ; but when his last 
dollar is exhausted, and his capacities very probably prostrated by the intoxi- 
cating draughts to which he is driven to eseape the horrors of reflection, then 
he becomes a subject of public charity, and is often maintained in idleness for 
the rest of his days at a cost of thousands, whena few dollars’ worth of fore- 
sight and timely aid might have preserved him from this fate, and in a position 
of independent usefulness for his whole after-life. 

“But the right to labor—that is, to constant employment with a just and full 
recompense—can not be guaranteed to all without a radical change in our so- 
cial economy. I, for one, am very willing, nay, most anxious, to do my full 
share toward securing to every man, woman, and child, full employment and a 
just recompense for all time to come, I feel sure this can be accomplished. But 
I can not, as the world goes, give employment at any time to all who ask it of 
me, nor the hundredth part of them. “Work, work! give us something to 
do!—any thing that will secure us honest bread,” is at this moment the prayer 
of not less than thirty thousand human beings within sound of our City-hall 
bell. They would gladly be producers of wealth, yet remain from week to 
week mere consumers of bread which somebody has to earn. Here is an enor- 
mous waste and loss. We mist devise a remedy. It is the duty, and not less 
the palpable interest, of the wealthy, the thrifty, the tax-paying, todoso, The 
remedy, I propose to show, is found in Assooration. H. G.” 


“Here we close the discussion of Association, to which we were challenged 
by the Tribune. We have not given the system that methodical and complete 
examination which can alone do justice to its pine and pretensions. Our 
remarks have been desultory and discursive, because the form of controversy 
compelled us to follow in the path which our opponents chose to take. Men | 
many points of more or less interest, we are thus enforced to leave untouched. 
The provisions of the system for civil government; its ‘sacred legion’ for the 
performance of the ‘filthy functions’ of society; its asserted power to reclaim 
deserts, to redeem alike the torrid and the frigid zones from their excessive heat 
and cold; these claims, like many others which the system presents, must re- 
main unnoticed. Its practical aspects and essential principles have formed the 
only topic of this discussion; and with regard to them, we think the following 
leading positions have been established by evidence and argument which the 
Tribune has failed to shake: 

“T. Association ascribes all the existing evil to what it terms the ‘FratsE 
ORGANIZATION of society,’ and it seeks to cure it, therefore, by giving to society 
a new and widely different organization from that which now prevails. 

“IL This reorganization of society is to be universal, and embrace all depart- 
ments of social life. All social forms and institutions, it is alledged, are radically 
wrong ; all, therefore, must be radicaliy and completely changed. 

“‘]IT. Lasor is the first thing to be reformed. Existing society authorizes the 
‘monopoly of land,’ and thus excludes a part of its members from sharing this 
God-given element, and from working upon it, and enjoying the fruits of their 
labor. Association proposes, therefore, to abolish private property in land; to 
make the soil the joint property of masses of men, all of whom can work upon 
it and share its fruits, but none of whom ean have in it any private and exclusive 
ownership; and by this means to increase and render fixed the reward of mere 
labor, without making it, in any degree, dependent upon capital. We have 
proved (1.) That capitalists never can be induced to enter into this arrangement: 
(2.) That the denial of the right of private property in land involves the denial 
of the right to own any thing: (3.) That the very root and foundation of all 
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civilization and progress are thus destroyed: (4.) That such a community of 
property and labor, if it were feasible, would beget discontent and strife, and 
so involve the elements of its own destruction: (5.) That the reward of labor 
can not be made fixed, because it must always, ex necessitate rei, depend upon 
the fluctuating ratio of the supply to the demand; and (6.) That the effect of 
this system of owning the soil, if carried out, would render capitalists the sole 
owners of all the land, and laborers everywhere their tenants and serfs. Its 
only effeet would be, therefore, vastly to inercase the evils which it seeks to 
remedy. 

“IV. The Isotaren Hovsrnorp is the next false institution of the present 
society, to be reformed. As a general thing, each family now inhabits a sepa- 
rate house. Association proposes that this shall be abandoned, as expensive, 
selfish, and inconvenient ; and that all shall live in one common house, having 
their cooking, washing, and all other domestic service performed in common; 
eating, as a general rule, at a common table, and Jeading in all essential respects 
acommon life. Such an arrangement, we have contended—(1.) Would destroy 
that most potent spur to human effort, the desire of creating and enjoying an 
independent and separate home ; (2.) That it would bring together persons of 
habits, tastes, convictions, prejudices, motives, and general characters utterly 
incompatible with each other; (3.) That it would fail to bring such discordant 
materials into the harmony of feeling, faith, and conduct essential to success ; 
and (4.) That it would, so far as it should prove successful, destroy all individu- 
ality of character, and bring all men to a dead level of uniformity. It would be, 
therefore, in the first place, impossible ; and, if not so, injurious to the best 
interests of all concerned. 


“VY. The Epucation or Caripren is the next thing to be reformed. Now, in- 
fants are taken care of by their parents, or by hired nurses: they are subjected 
to their absolute control; they inherit their tastes and dispositions; there is no 
uniformity in their education, and therefore none in their belief or charaeters— 
and thus are perpetuated, from one generation to another, all the evils of the ex- 
isting social state. Association proposes to commit all the infants to common 
nurses; to educate young children upon a common plan, and under the direction 
of an Elective Council; to release them from all constraint, leaving them to obey 
none but ‘superiors of their own choice ;’ relieving the parents from all care of 
them, and the children from all obligation to obey their parents; and so form- 
ing their characters, and guiding their conduct in a way precisely oppesite to 
that which now prevails. This system, we have shown—(1,) neglects entirely 
to take into account the strong instinets of parental and filial affection: (2.) 
That it, therefore, would prove impracticable; (3.) That it aims, avowedly, to 
annul the vvuty of filial obedience; (4.) That it denies explicitly the riemr of 
poe authority; and (5.) That it thus strikes a deadly blow at the very 
1eart of the PARENTAL RELATION, as its nature is set forth and its duties defined 
in the Word of God. 


“VI. The relation of nuspayp and wire is now a fixed and permanent one: 
yet it often unites parties who have for each other no mutual love and keeps 
asunder those whom mutual passion impels to union. Public sentiment, legal 
enactments, the pecuniary dependence of woman, the embarrassing care of chil- 
dren, and all existing social usages combine to perpetuate and enforce this un- 
natural and unjust constraint. Association proposes to reorganize the marriage 
relation; to remove all the obstacles to the free sway of natural impulse; and 
to commit the intercourse of the sexes to the Jaws of human nature and individ- 
ual passion, freed from ali restraints and checks they now encounter. Jn order 
to effect this, it imposes on society the care of the children; repeals all legal 
disabilities; confers upon women perfect liberty in person, property, and affec- 
tion; enlightens publie sentiment ; and so renders easy and unobstructed the 
full and free gratification of meonstant as well as of constant passions. We 
have demonstrated—(1,) That this is the aim and final purpose of this system 
of Social Reform; (2,) That, in not regarding marriage as a permanent institu- 
tion of divine origin and sanctions, it rejects the teachings of Christ; and (3,) 
That its result would be the complete destruction of the MARRIAGE RELATION, aD 
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the substitution for it of a systematized Polygamy, less regulated, Jess restrained, 
and therefore far worse than has ever been witnessed in any nation or in any 
age of the world. 

“VII. The Farry, under the present Social system, is an institution narrow 
in its scope, selfish in its spirit, and injurious to social and human progress. It 
rests upon, and is sustained by, the isolated househeld, the parental relation, 
and the relation of husband aod wife. So long as these exist, it will exist also. 
But association proposes, as we have already seen, to reorganize, and in effect, 
destroy all these relations. When that has been accomplished the ramiLy RELA- 
TION must, of course, fall to the ground, and the family spirit will be absorbed 
by the spirit of the association. In all this we have insisted—(1,) That the 
system seeks the destruction ef an institution of divine origin—one that lies at 
the basis of all human improvement, that nourishes and developes all the best 
affections and sympathies of the human heart, and that does more for the 
preservation of order, of purity, and of civilization than all human institutions 
put together: {2,) That its purposes, are therefore hostile to the well-being of 
society ; and (3,) That if carried out, they would sweep away the best and 
surest safeguards of the public good, and break down one of the strongest bar- 
riers ever erected against the destructive torrent of vice and misery. 

“VIII. Under the existing system, the ResTRAINT oF HUMAN PASSIONS is made 
the great end of al! Social Institutions, Education, law, the church, the family, 
all formal provisions for the publie good, enforce the duty and necessity of 
repressing the passions and impulses of human nature, Association denounces 
this as a false and fruitless method. The natural impulses of man, it asserts, are 
good; evil results only from their repression. A true society, therefore should 
provide for their perfect and complete development. This is accordingly pro- 
posed as the great and controlling object of the new society which the system 
seeks to introduce. The émpulses of every human being, in the language of asso- 
ciation, point out exactly his real functions and his true position in society. This 
law, therefore, is to contro, in every respect, the proposed reorganization of 
all social forms. Labor, education, the family, a!l modes of life and work, are 
t be brovght under its complete command. (1.) In labor, men are to work, 
not under the guidance of necessity, but according to their likings; not sepa- 
rately, as their personal interests may dictate, but in groups and series, according 
to the law of passional attraction. (2.) In education, children are to learn, not 
what they are directed, but what they like; they are to obey, not their parents, 
but only ‘superiors of their own choice;’ and in all things, their path is to be 
indicated, not by the judgment of older and wiser persons, but by their own 
‘passional attractions.’ (3.) In the conjugal relations, according to this funda- 
mental law, those persons are to be united whose impulses prompt a union; if 
those impulses are constant, the union may be constant also; if they die, the 
union may be dissolved; if they change to other objects, they may still be 
gratified; and all the obstacles’ which public sentiment, the care of children, 
and the fear of consequences now oppose to such an arrangement will be re- 
moved; and, in the language of Fourier himself, the author of the System: 

“A wife may have at the same time a husband of whom she may have two 
children :—2. A genitor, of whom she has but one child: 3, A favorite, who 
has lived with her and preserved the title; and further, simple possessors who 
are nothing before the law. This gradation of the title, establishes a great 
courteousness and great fidelity to the engagement. Jen do the same to their 
divers wives. This method prevents completely the hypocrisy of which marriage 
is the source. Misses would by no means be degraded for having had ‘ gallants,’ 
because theyJiad waited before they took them, to the age of eighteen. They 
would be married without seruple. * * Our ideas of the honor and virtue of 
women arc but prejudices which vary with our legislation.”* 








* It has been repeatedly asserted by some of the advocates of association, that 
in after-life Fourier changed his views upon this subject, and disclaimed the 
opinions set forth in this extract, the authenticity of which is eonceded. They 
weré challenged to preduce any evidence of this assertion, Theonly paragraph 
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“(4.) All the forms, and all the relations of Society are to be adapted to the 
wants of human nature ;—to be shaped in exact accordance with the require- 
ments of the law of passional attraction; so that, instead of restratt, the com- 
plete saris ACTION of all the passions, shall be the controlling object of all social 
forms. It has been our aim, in this discussion, to preve that these results are 
actually involved in the principles, and contemplated in the practice of the 
system. It has not been more than necessary to do more than this; as the 
Tribune has not seen fit to follow the inquiry into this branch of the subject. 

“IX. In all its a and all its arrangements, the system of Association 
recognizes no higher rule of human conduct, no other standard of right and 
wrong, than that of the Laws or nuMAN NATURE. These laws, in its whole re- 
organization of Society, are final and imperative. In this respect we contend, 
it is essentially and at bottom, a system of nrrperrry, inasmuch as it discards 
the vital and absolute distinction between right and wrong; recognizes no 
such thing as conscience ;—involves a denial of God as a moral being—the gov- 
ernor of the universe ;—and is directly hostile, in its essence, to the most vital 
doctrines of the christian faith. 

“That this is the true outline and character of the Sysrem or Assoctation, 
first promulgated by Fourier, and now urged upon the adoption of the Ameri- 
ean people by the Tribune, we claim to have proved in the foregoing articles of 
this diseussion. We do not assert, nor do we believe, that the editor of the 
Tribune aims at these results. On the contrary, if he believed that they were 
involved in the System, we have no doubt he would promptly discard it. But 
in our judgment, they flow necessarily from the fundamental principle of the 
System ; and every step taken toward its supremacy, is a step toward thew es- 
tablishment.” 





which has ever been cited in its support, is the following—which we give at 
length, in order to preelude any charge of partial or unfair dealing: 

“Tn 1807, my progress in the theory of Harmony, extended only to the re- 
lations of material iove, which being the easiest to calculate, became naturally 
the object of the first studies. 

“It was only in 1817, that I diseovered the theory of Spiritual Love, in its 
simpler and higher degrees. 

“No one ought to be astonished, if a statement written only eight years after 
the first discovery, I considered love only in its material relations, the theory 
of which was still exceedingly incomplete. 

“A new science can attain its free development only by degrees, and for a 
long time is subjected to the influence of the tendencies prevailing around it. 
Situated as I was in the midst of civilizers, who are all sensualists, or nearly so, 
it was elmost inevitable that in my first studies of love, as it wil! exist in the 
combined order, I should stop at the material part of the subject which alone 
opens a vast field for scientific calculations, Afterwards, I came to the spiritual 

art of the theory, which is much more difficult to unfold, I could not carry on 
th these ‘nace a together, aad was obliged in 1807 to treat the relations of 
material love into the system of which I had at that time an insight.” 

“It will be seen here, that Fourier instead of disclaiming his former views 
and asserting that he had changed them, simply remarks that his scheme was 
then ‘incomplete,’ and explicitly declares that in 1807 he had ‘an insight,’ into 
the scientific principles of the ‘system of material love.’ Nor have the Ameri- 
can Associations ever repudiated, so far as we are aware, or disavowed these 
opinions. So far as they go, they are held to be just: the enly complaint is that 
of Fourier, that the system is incomplete.” 
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FREE TRADE AND DIRECT TAXES, 


In the April number of the Review, page 358, we took oc- 
casion to express some surprise at the appearance of certain 
sentiments in the last Annual Report of the Seer“tary of the 
Treasury, on the subject of protective duties, which seemed 
to us an abandonment of the principles of the party to which 
he belonged, and an endorsement of those so Bet and ably 
contended for by the opposition. That we may not be charged 
with injustice to that honorable gentleman, a few additional 
extracts will be given from his report. 


Page 18. “Now we import $1,940,697 of wool for our manufacturers, who 
pay a duty of 30 per cent. upon it; and we import $23,297,354 of the manu- 
actures of wool, on which we pay different rates of ony viz: 30 per cent. on 
part, 25 per cent. on part, and 20 per cent. on part; whilst with wool free of 
duty in other manufacturing countries, the duty operates a discrimination 
against the labor and capital of our own people. This is  ncgrang the case as 
to the coarser fabrics, which wy admit at a less duty than we impose upon 
wool, It is an article for clothing and other uses that our climate and our hab- 
its do not permit us to dispense with, and which our people can, and will manu- 
facture for themselves, if our tariff laws are arranged so as not to discriminate 
agaig@st them and in favor of other manufacturing nations.” 

Page 19. “The English prices current and statistics, show that the price of 
wool ranged higher the very first year after the duty was repealed than it had 
for years before, and it hes continued to range higher ever since. It is confi- 
dently believed such would be the case in this country if the duty on the im- 
portation of wool was repealed, thereby giving our manufacturers wool on the 
same terms the foreign manufacturers obtain theirs.” 

Page 20, “ Allow the incidental protection of a revenue tariff, and place our 
manufactures and productions upon the same beneficial footing that foreign 
manufacturers and preducers enjoy in our own and foreign countries, by taking 
off the duty we now impose on the raw material, and give them fair and equal 
competition for the home and foreign markets, and we may safely leave all the 
rest to the skill and enterprise of our people.” 

Page 22. “Tn commercial intercourse with other nations, based upon equiva- 
lent exchanges, as it must always be, if profitable and continuous, we may well 
look forward to the time when we shall produce within our own limits all arti- 
cles that are essential to national defence, and the use and comfort of our own 
people; and of these there is none more necessary to the defence of the country, 
and the use and comfort of the people, and of which we have better means of 
producing in the country, than iron and steel, and the manufactures of iron and 
steel.” 


Thus, then, according to the Seeretary’s argument, we must 
have retaliatory legislation, and must protect the woolen fac- 
tories, suffering from free trade in the raw material in other 
countries. Discrimination against this industry must be re- 
moved, yet in the way of “incidental protection ;” discrimina- 
tion against every other branch of industry is proper enough! 
We are told, likewise, that to raise the price of an article, we 
have only to admit it free of duty, (as in the case of wool,) a stale 
and worn out argument of the protectionists, from which the 
equally sensible deduction may be made—that the higher the 
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duty the lower the price up to the point of actual prohibition, 
when it is to be supposed the price. would be nothing at all. 
“ My pain is great because it is so small ; 
It would be greater were it none at all.” 

Mr. Guthrie was undoubtedly an able executive officer, and 
managed the details of the Treasury and the custody of the 
public money in a manner satisfactory to the nation, and on 
these accounis is entitled to the highest consideration; but 
upon subjects of political economy, tariffs, and revenues, he 
seems to have groped his way at times very obscurely. We say 
this in sorrow more than anger, but in defence of truth, and 
yy way of ey against the doctrines of his report. Mr. 

eredith, a Whig Secretary of the Treasury, advocating pro- 
tective duties, made in 1849 some concessions to his opponents, 
which are very important, and which ought to be commended 
to the attention of Mr. Guthrie: 

“Tn laying duties and imposts it would seem that the endea- 
vor ought to be to regard the interests of the whole people, not 
as little, but as much as possible.” 

“Tf it were true that a duty laid on a given article with a 
view to encourage our own productions is unlawful, because it 
may operate by discouraging importations, the proposition 
would be true of every duty laid with that intent, whether it 
were above or below the maximum revenue rate.” 

“ All legislation designed to favor a particular class to the 
prejudice of others, or to injure a particular class for the benefit 
of others, is manifestly unwise and unjust.” 

In 1829, a meeting was held in the city of Boston, of mer- 
chants and others opposed to the tariff laws then in force, and 
an able memorial was prepared, to be presented to Congress. 
We copy from the memorial as published in the first volume 
of Mr. Condy Raguet’s Free Trade Advocate : 

“ They, therefore, feel it: to be their right and duty more particularly, as the 
restrictive system has sometimes been regarded as a New England interest and 
New England measure, explicitly to declare, that this system is unjust and un- 
lawful, that in the actual circumstances of the United States it is incapable of 
being carried into execution as a permanent and practicable system, and entirely 
unsafe asa basis upon which the industry of the United States can be per- 
manently placed.” * * * 

* * “Still, although less palpably unjust it is caleulated to afford little 
real consolation to the taxed and burdened consumer of articles of necessity that 
the sum thus levied upon the community in the shape of enhanced prices, affords 
no particular benefit to those who are encouraged by it, to engage in manufae- 
tures, but is absolutely thrown away and annihilated to enable a portion of the 
community to obtain the same moderate profit from labor and capital employed 
in manufactures which might otherwise be realized from all other branches 
of industry common to the whole country. Such we believe to be the real 
effect of any system of protective duties designed to introduce and sustain a 


branch of manufactures which could not otherwise be profitably carried on. It 
is a tax without any adequate return. It forces upon the community the higher 
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priced commodity which has paid no duty, instead of permitting the ecommu- 
nity to supply themselves by an exchange of the products of their own industry 
with the cheaper commodity which has contributed a liberal revenue to the 
public treasure for the common benefit.” 

It can hardly be necessary to revive now, the old discussions 
in regard to protective and retaliatory duties, discriminating 
duties, etc., which appear in the Secretary’s report, but-upon 
which the minds of the people seem to have long been made 
up. Their enlightened common sense has pronounced against 
them all, and but for the sharp practice of manufacturers and 
the cohesive plunder power of monied capitalists a strictly 
revenue tariff would la since have been secured to the 
country. , 

_In the language of the memorial of the merchants of Eng- 
land drawn up by Mr. Thomas Tooke— 


“The humble petition of the undersigned merchants, of the 
city of London, showeth: 

“That foreign commerce is eminently conducive to the 
wealth and prosperity of the country, by enabling it to import 
the commodities for the production of which the soil, climate, 
capital, and industry of other countries are best calculated; and 
to export in payment those articles for which its own situation 
is better adapted. 

“That freedom from restraint is calculated to give the utmost 
extension to foreign trade, and the best direction to the capital 
and industry of the country. 

“That the maxim of buying in the cheapest market, and sell- 
ing in the dearest, which regulates every merchant in his in- 
dividual dealings, is strictly applicable as the best rule to the 
trade of the whole nation. 

“That a policy founded upon those principles would render 
the commerce of the world an interchange of mutual advan- 
tages, and diffuse an increase of wealth and enjoyments among 
the inhabitants of each State. 

“That unfortunately a policy the very reverse of this has 
been and is more or less adopted and acted upon by the Govern- 
ment of this, and of every other country, sath trying to exclude 
the productions of other countries with the specious and well- 
meant design of encouraging its own productions, thus inflicting 
on the bulk of its subjects who are consumers, the necessity of 
submitting to privations in the quantity or quality of com- 
modities, and thus rendering what ought to be the source of 
mutual benefit, and of harmony among States, a constantly 
recurring occasion of jealousy and hostility. 

“That although as a matter of mere diplomacy, it may some- 
times answer to hold out the removal of particular prohibitions 
or higher duties as depending upon corresponding concessions 
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by other States, in our favor; it does not follow that we should 
maintain our restrictions in eases where the desired concessions 
on their part cannot be obtained—our restrictions would not 
be the less prejudicial to our own capital and industry because 
other governments persist in preserving impolitic regula- 
tions.”* 


Retaliatory duties were long ago exposed by Dr. Franklin. 


“Suppose a country X, with three manufactures, as cloth, 
silk, and iron, supplying three other countries A B ©, but is de- 
sirous of increasing the vent and raising the price of cloth in 
favor of her own clothiers. In order to do this, she forbids 
the importation of foreign cloths from A. 

* A in return, forbids silks from X. The silk workers com; 
plain of a decay of trade, and to content them X forbids silk 
from B. 

“B in return,forbids iron ware from X. Then the iron 
workers complain of decay ; and X forbids the importation of 
iron from ©. C in return forbids cloth from X. 

“ What is got by all of these prohibitions ? 

“ Answer. All four find their common stock of the enjoy- 
ments and conveniences of life diminished.” 


The argument used by the Setretary p. 19, in favor of re- 
moving the duty on wool is in itself a satisfactory refutation 
of his whole system. The consumer of wool and woolens is 
graciously informed that the whole of the tax he has been sub- 
mitting to for ten years, for the purpose of increasing the 
home product of wool, has been so much wrung from his hard 
earnings in vain, for says the Secretary: “ In the trial of ten 
years, under the tariff of 1846, there is no greater production 
of wool in proportion to population, than there was prior to 
that time.” The argument is capable of wider application, 
and amounts to this practically—general loss and specral gains. 

The entire subject of the tariff is one which has exercised 
the wit of statesmen and disturbed the harmony of our public 
councils for the last quarter of a century. It has savelved a 
continual struggle between the interests seeking subsistence 
out of the plunder of the public treasury, including the organ- 
ized bands of spoilsmen, and the legitimate tax-payers and 
consumers, who are content to rely upon the laws of nature 
and their own industry for support. Under whatever ingeni- 
ous and captivating name the real questions at issue has 
been concealed, such as “ American system,” “encouragement 
to home industry,” “free labor against European pauper la- 
bor,” etc., the real state of the question is none other than we 








* Porter’s Progress of the British Empire, p. 382. 
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have represented it. The nation at times has been brought by 
it to the very door of anarchy and disunion, and it has yielded 
only in importance to the other great questions of slavery, and 
the rights of the States, to preserve inviolate their domestic 
Institutions. 

The time seems to have arrived, at last, for the settlement 
of the controversy, and the opponents of the tariff system in 
every part of the Union will never perhaps have a better op- 
portunity than the present for insisting upon either. 

Ist. A uniform ad-valorem revenue duty upon every article 
imported into the country, for whatever purpose, with a total 
abrogation of the free list; or, 

2d. A duty necessary for the wants of the Government, to 
be levied upon the fewest possible number of articles of im- 
ort, selecting such as are of most universal use, and if possi- 
ble such as are used in some kind of proportion to the wealth 
of the individual, and are not of domestic production or man- 
ufacture ; or, 

3d. An entire abrogation of all tariff duties, and a resort to 
the principles of direct taxation. 

The difficulty in the first case will be the fear of public 
clamor in disturbing the free lists. It is so great a difficulty, 
in consequence of embracing such articles as tea, coffee, ete., 
which, during even the pressure of the Mexican war, resisted all 
attempts at taxation, that it may almost be regarded impracti- 
cable. In the second case the difficulty will be in the selection 
of the proper articles, if such articles could be found, the object 
being to free commerce from its shackles, and to secure econ- 
omy in the expense of collection. 

Our own preferences are clearly in favor of the third proposi- 
tion, and we believe it to be upon the whole quite as practicable 
as either of the others, as easily attainable, meeting the ques- 
tion where it should be met, and in every respect constituting 
the true system in a great and growing country. 

Therefore are we pleased with the evidences of favor which 
the measure is receiving in many quarters. The reference to 
it by Mr. Boyce and Mr. Campbell, during the late Congress, 
the diseussions upon it in the last Southern Convention, and 
the proposed discussion of it in the approaching session in 
Knoxville, the frequent reference to it, and, in many cases, de- 
cided advocacy of it by leading presses throughout the country, 
are all very favorable auguries. A writer in the New Orleans 
Bulletin (Whig) of late date remarks, and the quotation is in 
point: 


“T was a spectator in the Senate of the United States when the Hon. Robert 
Toombs opposed all appropriations for a Customhouse somewhere, on the ground 
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that if the people knew the uses to which they were put, and the abuses of the 

resent system of collecting the revenue, they would with one accord abolish 
it, and resort to direct taxation. To which lsay amen. An oe pat and agi- 
tation to this end is initiated and progressing in his State. God speed it, and 
give us the granite and brick in the unsightly pile in our midst to build a mon- 
ument to its extinction. 

“A prominent merchant of this place exhibited in my presence an example of 
‘routine,’ as he was on his way to Washington last summer, showing that he 
was required to go to sixteen different officers, (perhaps some of the same twice) 
to enter a box, on which the duties amounted to $1 20; he intended to exhibit 
the list to the Secretary of the Treasury; and would have consigned the box to 
the Mississippi if he had known the trouble its entry entailed in advance. 

“Can these things be in the nineteenth century and not excite our especial 
wonder. Are we forever to be cursed with the evils and aggravating delays of 
this ‘system?’” 

Mr. Rhett, of South Carolina, deserves the credit of being 
almost the very first to propose direct taxation as the true 
remedy for the disorders introduced by the tariff system, and 
in his speech in Congress, in 1841, meets the subject boldly, 
but not with the freedom it might now be met with the lights 
that have been thrown around it. We have not the speech 
before us but well remember its argumentative force and illus- 
trations. From a digest in the Globe an extract is intro- 
duced : 

“He believed that direct taxation and free trade were the principles upon 
which liberty was founded. So long as you keep up your commercial restric- 
tions you set nation against nation. He was not now proposing direct taxation, 
because it would be disastrous to the — itself. He did not expect to re- 
main in that hall long enough to see direct taxation proposed in Congress in a 
time of peace, but he did hope to see the time when the people of this country 
would rise up to the majesty and magnitude of this great question, and carry 
out a system which he honestly believed would go further to reform the Gov- 
ernment and practically enable the people to govern themselves than any other 
that the wisdom of man could devise.” 

A few brief references to the history of the internal revenue 
and direct tax legislation of the United States, with some sta- 
tistics showing the cost of collecting the revenue, are all that 
can be incorporated in the present article. Jn another the 
subject shall be treated more systematically. 

By the act of 30th June, 1791, an excise duty was laid upon 
stills and upon the product of distilleries; this act was amended 
in 1792~'94’97, and repealed in 1802. In 1813, licenses were 
required for the use of stills, graduated by their capacity and 
time of use, and these duties were to continue during the war 
and one year thereafter. In 1814, an additional duty on the 
product of distilleries was exacted. In 1816, there were some 
modifications on these acts, and in 1817 they were repealed. 
These duties netted, between 1791 and 1801, nearly a half 
million of dollars annually, and the expense of coilection was 
about 25 per cent. of the gross amount. 

Another class of internal revenues was those upon retailers 
of wines, brandies, and foreign gocds, levied between 1794 
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and 1802, and again during the war. These amounted, prior 
to 1801, to an annual sum of about $64,000, and the cost of 
collection was 24 per cent. 

A third class was the duty on carriages, existing during the 
periods above, yielding about the same as the duty on retailers, 
the cost of collection being 5 per cent. 

The other classes may be noted yenerally, viz: on snuff and 
snuff manufactories, which yielded very litile, on refined 
sugars, on sales at auction, on instruments of writing, bank 
notes, bills of exchange, etc., ete. They were instituted prior 
to 1800 and revived during the war. In 1792 the total amount 
received from all 7 classes specified was about $400,000, in 
1797, $737,894; 1798, $744,379. 

In 1815 a Sey was laid upon the manufacture for sale of 
the following articles: iron, nails, candles, hats, umbrellas, 
paper, cards, vsaddlery, shoes, ale, tobacco, segars, and leather, 
which was repealed the followi ing year. This was the case also 
with the duties levied upen furniture in domestic use, and on 
gold and silver watches, plated ware, jewelry, &e. 

The first act levying direct taxes was passed i in 1798. It 
provided for the valuation of lands, dwelling houses, and slaves 
throughout the Union, and provided for commissioners in each 
division to assess the said values. The tax on dwellings ranged 
from 7°; to 1 per cent., according to their quality, and upon 
slaves was 50 cents per head. <A tax of $2,000,000 was laid 
upon the United States, apportioned among them. Where the 
tax upon dwellings and slaves was insufficient to make up the 
quota of a State the balance was assessed upon lands. In 
1813 collection districts were established in each State for as- 
sessing and collecting taxes. <A direct tax of $3,000,000 was 
also imposed and the quotas were levied upor. the several coun- 
ties and State districts, though the State legislatures might 

vary the quotas or elect to pay the money direct to the Trea- 
sury, with a deduction varying from 10 to 15 per cent. The 
sane was provided in regard to the act of 1815, which asses- 
sed an annual tax upon the States of $6,000,000, but which 
yas repealed the following year. 

The following table will show the amount derived from the 

internal duties prior to 1800—seven years: 









New Hampshire.............0.+.. $34, 458 | Maryland’.................--0000. 
Massachusetts. ..........-.-csce08 De Ee VNR ss copilot aces oc vednce ccce 
Rhode Island................ ‘se 299, 815 | North Carolina. . 

Connecticut ................. see 129° 862 | South Carolina . 

. ere ee ee oti 11,170} | Georgia + ee 

OW TOUM «.. catncccewes “ee ME TOY 0. ccbuontadebbcesctes - 
New Jersey. pea 102, 146] Tennessee...............-000e00es 
Pennsylvania. ............... wind 717, 883 

PERO .. 5 teabe> 16s oe nukes 80,315 MNS: by detactneseay <ocebent 








* The total includes fractions of the dollar i in the several items. 
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For the year 1816 the following table has been made up: 


A Statement exhibiting the amounts which accried, during the year 1816, from 
the several Internal Duties, in each of the States and Territories respectively ; 
together with the sums received, and the amount paid for the collection thereof. 
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From the work of Adam Seybert we compile a table of 
much interest, showing the apportionment of Direct Taxes, 
the valuations made for purposes of taxation of lands, lots, 
dwelling-houses, and slaves, and the actual amount assessed and 
paid upon them in the several States in 1798, 1813, and 1815: 


Ass’d & paid 
Valuation Lands, Houses, and Slaves. on each $100 





Srares. Quota, Quota, y sptiehagian 
1798, 1815. 1798,* 1813. 1815, 1798 1813 1815 

New Hampshire.. $77,705 $198,586 $23,175,046 $36,957,825 $38,745,974 34 26 49 
Massachusetts.... 260,435 632,541 83,992,469 149,253,514 143,765,560 381 21 44 


Rhode Island..... 37,502 69,404 11,066,358 24,567,020 20,907,766 33 14 88 
Connecticut...... 129,767 236,335 48,318,484 86,550,083 88,534,971 26 18 26 
Vermont.. ...... 46,864 196,687 16,723,873 $2,747,290 $2,461,120 28 80 60 
New York....... 181,680 860,283 100,380,707 266,067,145 273,120,900 18 16 82 
New Jersey...... 98,387 217,748 36,437,890 t 98,612,083 27 t @ 
Pennsylvyauia..... 237,177 730,958 102,145,900 t 846,433,889 23 + 1 
Delaware ....... 80,430 64,092 6,284,414 14,361,469 14,493,620 48 22 44 
Maryland........ 152,599 808,247 $2,372,291 129,016,488 122,577,572 47 12 2 
Virginia.......... 845,488 738,036 71,225,127 t ‘ies 48 ae 
Kentucky........ 837,643 837,857 21,408,090 + 87,018,887 17 + 89 
North Carolina... 193,697 440,467 80,842,372 92,197,497 93,723,031 62 28 46 
Tennessee........ 18,806 220,178 6,134,108 88,411,911 tbs 80 628 COT 
South Carclina... 112,997 808,810 17,465,013 + reg 64 A , 
Georgia... ..+.+. $8,814 189,872 12,061,138 + 57,792,158 32 t 84 
GIUNGL . diigte cidee Seaw 208,300 vie + 61,347,215... + 388 

$4,597,550 eae § > 


Louisiana........ Bren 56,590 





* The returns for this year do not include the value of Slaves. 
+The tax was assumed by the State; no valuation was returned. 
+ This amount was returned for one district only. § Returns were deficient. 


It will be seen that the majority of the Southern States as- 
sumed the tax. 

The cost of collecting the direct tax in 1815 was stated ty 
the Treasury to be 64 per cent.; in 1816 5,% per cent. 

In 1808 10,495 persons were employed in Great Britain to 
collect a revenue of £53,916,000; but the customs, which 
only produces one-sixth of the amount, employed nearly half 
of the persons. In 1797 the expense of collecting the British 
revenue was on the hundred pounds: 


£ s.d. 
ee ea BOB oe an <0 stesso Aes 
Stamps. .... Siskwean tad Lic ecy's 8 ere in 
BOD. « o's .aa.e Pedi es dscvadikes SUE 
GOS...» cebibwes kes. rset ye 


On the authority of Seybert, we learn that the expenses of 
collecting the revenue from the customs of the United States 
on the average of ten years, from 1791 to 1800, amounted 
to 3.79 per cent. per annum. On the average, from 1801 
to 1810, to 4.19 per cent. Between 1790 and 1810, 4.04 per 
cent. 

In 1855-56 the American revenue from customs was 
$64,022,836. 

The duty collected upon the eight articles of woolens, cot- 
tons, hemp goods, iron and manufactures of, sugar, unmanufac- 
tured hemp, salt, and coal, on an import of $100,745,110, 
reached $27,829,952. (See table, May number.) 
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On the following articles the duty was $47,168,850: 


ARTICLES. Vaiue—1856. Duties—i856. 

Tron, manufactures of iron, and iron and steel. $22,041,939 $6,587,975 70 
Cast, ehear, German, and other steel......... 2,538 ,323 442,746 85 
Manufactures of wool... .....cececeecceees 81,961,793 8,835,366 40 
CUTIE 0g GSGE s Center bo csece 25,917,999 6,333,740 05 

SE it Bald a « ad sail mn ae pes 30, 226,582 7,604,846 15 

ids sets can eke ss 4s 0% 11,189,463 2,288,384 70 

hemp .. seve Sn davs 6d04s 253,730 50,746 00 

EDS 6, DMNA cd cae c cee cORdb eee VU aha oo 2,859, 342 2,859,342 00 
| FORRES PIR. SER 3 6,796,058 2,718,423 20 
POI sister cndin nnn sede 0.00 o6 des sedinviticeecse 22,538,653 6,761,595 90 


Articles of which wool, cotton, silk, flax, or 
hemp, is a component part, but which can- 
not properly be classified with either, viz: 








Silk and worsted goods. ........... whWds « 1,335,247 $83,811 75 
Embroideries of wool, cotton, silk, and linen. 4,664,358 1,399,305 90 
Clothing, ready-made, and articles of wear.. 1,978,344 593,503 20 
Laces, thread, and ineertings............56. 410,591 82,118 20 
cotton insertings, trimmings, laces, 

ne 1,191,019 297 754-75 
Cordage, untarred, tarred, and eablen. eis 132,172 $3,048 00 
Twine and pack- thre BG. seGke Faded o 6éeawes 58,821 16,146 80 
TORE coc os 0S CV KANEN 4 06 5k Hamed: oP OR $166,089 ,379 $47,168,850 05 


There are by the Treasury list 1,050 items of the tariff pay- 
ing duty at some rate, whilst less than fifty of them pay 7°, ot 
the rev enue, or fifty-four out of sixty-four millions of dollars. 
Thus 1,000 pay in the aggregate ten millions, and several 
hundred pay a mere trifle, increasing thereby without equiva- 
lent the expense of collection, and embarrassing the course of 


trade. We select a few from the list: . 
Paying duty. Amourt Imported. Paying duty. Amount Imported. 
Aa SS, Se ee 2,054 | LATE ts cedi.enes Cacsececsnegue $109 
DO i oct oSieins dic cee weve sees 900 | Spermaceti........c.seeeesees 7s 
Ea c's ad cn ose coccce MURS T Pec onc iat chcwubes she 135 
SPORE G MUU Meee ccc cweccees 2,535 | LOGE PODER 652.0 ve bivdee se - 830 
BVORF scniecces cccbvccccescs 145 | C opper MUMS hccccccen creeee, 808 
OS 1,000 | Sr eS Ae 130 
ehiknnt'o0 éeiaeecane 682 | Whalebone...........cscsse0 . 610 


Out of 318 articles returned in the report of ecommerce as 
paying duty in dollars in 1856, 165 articles reached less than 
$100,000 each in the total import. The average at $50,000 
would be less than $10,000,000, leaving the remaining 153 
articles to amount in the aggregate to $277, 000,000 in round 
numbers. 

The number of persons employed in collecting the revenue 
of the United States, by the cities, towns, counties, States, and 
Federal Government, may be thus stated : 
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Employees of the United States Treasury......... 02+... 5,000 
Average to each of the 10Q largest towns and cities, 10.... 1,000 
Average to each county if the Union, 3............s000: 5,400 
State governments...,.. oe sees Bbc p0gcces vas cee es caae 800 





12,000 


The following will show how the price of agricultural pro- 
duce in general, advanced with low duties, and declined with 
high ones. The exceptions will be noted. Hereafter some 
remarks will be made upon the table. Of course there are 
other causes at work influencing prices besides the tariff. 


Flour, Rice, per Tobacco, Cotton, 

bbl. tierce. hhd. 
1813) ($13.08... . ds. sielssew eeee 
1814 DORE. o ate gah 6: Make oh WS 0 
1815 | yg 25 ob. oe. of pees Oe 
1890 > Tarif, 1816. 254 Pee oi tk UK Skea wsne 
1817 34 TE oe, Sedeu oo *. yrewess 
1818 SO BG A. cee vacate Seca née 
1819 Se OR cess Wahaoee éoas 
1822 ) 7 00 $17 84 $34 49 16.2 
1823 7 75 17 96 77 82 16.6 
1824 } Tariff, i824.... 6 62 16 63 63 45 11.8 
1825 5 37 19 84 62 34 15.4 
1826 5 26 17 26 80 48 20.9 
eo { 8 00 17 55 3 42 12.2 
1828 , 5 50 14 97 65 75 10 
1829 [ Latif, 1828... 5 00 18 92 54 93 10.7 
ed l 7 26 15 20 64 60 10 
1831 5 62 17 30 66 66 9.9 
1832 | 5 87 17 89 56 41 9.1 
1883 } Tariff, 1832.... 5 50 19 04 56 17 9.8 
1834 5 50 17 41 69 20 11.1 
1835 6 00 19 94 94 96 12.8 
1840 ( 537 19 10 82 72 8.5 
1841 | 6 20 19 78 85 07 10.2 
1842 } Tariff, 1842.... 6 00 16 64 60 11 8.1 
1843 | 4 50 15 23 49 24 6.2 
1844 4 75 16 20 51 50 8.1 
1845 ) { 4 51 18 21 50 75 59 
1846 5 18 20 68 57 28 7.8 
1847 } Tariff, 1846.... - 5 95 24 97 53 34 10.3 
1848 6 22 23 73 57 78 7.6 
1849 5 35 19 94 57 17 6.4 


The following table is made up from the Census of 1850, show- 
ing the free population, the valuation of real and personal 
property, ete., in several States, and also the per cent. of State 
taxes on property, and per capita. It is also shown how a 
direct tax of $50,000,000 would be distributed among the 
States, according to free popuiation, according to federal 
population, and according to the value of real and personal 
estate. ‘The calculations are in round numbers, and relate to 
the leading States. With Direct Taxes a revenue of 30,000,- 
000 would be ample: 
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: ; 3s 3 ) 4 £4 "3 ar 

3 $38 S (#6 /% | 43 Je £55 

& hes DQ 25 if | #& tw. | Pos 

2 E2gs he ft Ss | = a a £2 es 
Certain States. | & aoe. Ses Eesia ig gee Se 

: ra gS =© |\$a5'6 | €& . | eR] @ 4 

$8 a $3 meeluad | e881 ass “ue 

PS | ESAS | HR (SESE S38! SES) 385] 2898 

fe | | = | Qe =~th~ an | Sadek SL 

| ! \Ots. M. | 

Alabama ....... 428,779 228,204,382) $663,446; 2.4 | $1 551,070, 000/1, 771, 000'1, 440, 000 
Connecticut.....| 870,792 155,707,980 566,343) 3.7 158 975,0001, 107,000} 840, 000 
Florida .........| 48,185, 28,198,734, 85,287, 3.7 | 176 120,000) 164,000) 161,000 
Georgia ........ 524,503 335,425,714 522,452) 1.5 | 0 991,310, 000;2, 392, 000'1, 665, 000 
Indiana ........ 988,416 202, 650,2641,383,360' 6.8 | 1 402,475, 000)1, 448, 000/2, 240, 000 
Maine.......... 583,169 122, T77,571 1,758,087) 14.3 8 001,457,000) 871, 0001, 330, 000 
Mississippi... ... 296,648 228,951, 1301, 340,400, 5.9 4 52 740, 000)1, 628, 000/1, 100, 000 
New Hampshire) 317,976 1038, 652.835, 908,996) 8.8 285 792,000) 728,066) 721,000 
New Jersey..... | 489,319 153,151,619) 599,404) 38.9 1 221, 222, 000'1, 092, 000/1, 111, 000 
New York...... 18, 097, 394 1, 080, 309, 2167, 160,255, 6.6 2 33 8, 000, 0007, 300, 000'7, 000, 000 
North Carolina.| 580,401; 226,800,472) 455,343) 2.0 | © 881,450, 000/1, 614, 000/1, 778, 000 
Pennsylvania. ..|2,311,786, 729, 144, 9986, 089,455) 8.3 2 68.5, 800, 0005, 207, 000'5, 502, 000 
Rhode Island...) 147,545) 80,508,994! 347,111) 4.3 235 367,000) 571,005) 335,000 
South Carolina..| 283,523, 285,257,694) 632,162) 2.2 | 2 22 TOT,000/2, 057, 000/1, 223, 000 
SOE bs ccnéteed 54, 431 55, 362,340, 131,513) 2.4 | 8 50 355,000) 893,000; 350,000 
Vermont ....... 814,120; 92,205,049) 719,414) 7.8 {| 229 785,000 657, 000} 619, 000 
Virginia........ 949,138, 891, 646, 4881, 126,852) 2.9 1 19 2, 872, 000/2, 793, 060 2, 933, 000 
Wisconsin ...... 305,391) 42, 956, 595) 570, 09) 13.5 176 762,000) 300,000; 726,000 


The table will be carried out still further in our next, and 
some interesting deductions made from it. We close at pre- 
sent with an extract from the “ Corner-Stone,” in which Mr. 
Bethune, of Georgia, argues the advantages which would 
result to his own State as well as to the Union by a resort 
to direct taxation : 


“There waa collected from duties by the General Government, for the year 
ending 1855, June 30, the sum of $53 025,794, and assuming that we pay an 
equal proportion of it according to numbers, our part was $2,121,031. 

“If the system of direct taxation was adopted, our part would be considerably 
diminished, because we should pay, not according to the number of our popu- 
lation, but according to the number of our Representatives in Congress, ere 
are now two hundred and thirty-four members in the House of Representatives. 
The 53 millions divided by two hundred and thirty-four, gives $226,605 to each 
Representative; as we have eight Representatives, our share would amount to 
$1,812,840, instead of $2,121,031, so that here would be a gain of $308,191. If 
you add to this, 5 per cent. commission for collecting, $90,142, and we have 
$398,833. 

“But what we pay to the Government is bet a very poor representation of 
what the system costs us. 

“The foreign goods paying duty, imported for consumption in this country, 
for the year ending June 30, 1855, amounted, in value, to a little over two hun- 
dred millions of dollars, paying an average duty of 26} per cent. The popula- 
tion of Georgia being one twenty-fifth of the population of the Union, it is fair 
to presume that we consumed our equal share, amounting to a little over eight 
millions, paying a duty of $2,121,031 

“But we not only paid this amount to the Government, but we paid several 
profits upon it. The iniporter sells to the jobber or wholesale merchant, and 
the jobber sells to the country merchant or retailer. Let us see how it is. 


The importer has goods which cost him, laid dowa in New York.... $100 00 


Duty, 264 percent. .......... Sods coeeubecctege Piecwscssgesetce . 26 50 
126 50 
He sells the jobber at 10 per cent. profit............. exeneseceesn¢ -; aEreO 


139 15 
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Amount brought forwatd.,...s iss oe cimpe.eis:cs bos cee siveine cace cues - 189.15 
The jobber sells to the retailer at 10 per cent..... oo ecceeeecns eres - 18,91 
153. 6 

The retailer sells to the consumer at 50 per cent. .....6-.eeesbeneee 76 53 
$229 59 


“Let us see now how it would be under the direct taxation system: 
The importer has goods costing him, laid down in New York, pays no 














GUET. . oo cccccsshctvcemsne> os scdees Sc éede Cas Deae.s Mumaa ery. $100 00 
He sells to the jobber at 10 per cent. ...... cece cece tree esse scenees 10 0¢ 
110 00 

The jobber sells to the retailer at 10 per cent. .........00e eens eeees 11 00 
121 00 

Retailer sells to the consumer at 50 per cent, ........eeeceeeeevees 60 50 
181 50 

Difference in cost to the consumer..... 6 ada swe wai os bes 0 4x 0.0 «+» $48 09 


“This $48 09 consists in the duty, and the interests or profits upon it, so that 
the consumer not only pays the duty of twenty-six dollars and a half, but he 
pays $21 59 interest or profit —_ it. Now apply this $48 09 to every $100 
of the eight millions, and you have three millions two hundred dollars, that 
the goods cost the consumers, more than they amounted to under a system of 
free trade. é 

‘This is the difference to the consumer, but it does not express fairly the dif- 
ference between the money which goes out of the State under the two systems. 
There is to be deducted from it, the retailer’s profits, which remain in his hands. 











The Guty 16... oes cece eke Cag bebe ete ccccsdbieeedseccccccatnes’ $26 50 
Ten per cent. paid the importer i8. ..........seseseeeceeeeeeeeeees 2 65 
29 15 

Ten per cent. paid jobber by retailer. .........sesedeecceseeseceees 2 91 
This goes to the Government and the North...........8...ceeeeee: 82 06 
Fifty per cent. paid by consumer to retailer........... Pecebeseoeeee 16 08 
$48 09 


“Now this item of $16 03 is the profit of the retailer upon the duty paid 
upon a hundred dollars worth of goods, and this profit is retained in his handg, 
and of course does not go out of the State. This $16 03 applied to every hun- 
dred dollars of the eight million dollars of goods, make one million two hundred 
and eighty-two thousand four hundred dollars, which deducted from three mil- 
lion eight hundred and forty-seven thousand two hundred dollars, leaves two 
million five hundred and sixty-four thousand eight hundred dollars. 

“The difference, therefore, 4 a what the consumers pay for foreign goods, 
under the present system, and. what they would pay under the other, is three 
millions eight hundred and forty-seven thousand two hundred dollars. 

“The difference between what goes out of the State is two millions five hun- 
dred and sixty-four thousand eight hundred dollars. 

“But this does not end the catalogue of the evils inflicted upon us by the 
present system. We pay to the North an equal or greater tax for the larger 
portion of the goods we consume manufactured in this country. We know there 
are those who deny this, but we will show it very clearly next week. 

“This calculation is based upon the supposition that the Government shall 
collect as much revenue from direct taxation as it does now from customs; in 
other words, that it shall continue the same course of extravagance and corrup- 
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tion by which it is now marked—which no man in his senses can believe. In 
the first place, there are many expenses which are now gene which it will 
cut off—building custom houses, the revenue cutters, &c. Besides these, there 
are very many which are utterly useless, and are used freely as means of corrup- 
tion. There is no question, however, that the expenses of the Government 
might, with great advantage, not only to the oogry interests, but to the 
morals of the country, be reduced to thirty millions of dollars. For the year 
ending 30th June, 1855, the Government colleeted from customs upwards of 
fifty-three millions of dollars-——from the sale of lands, eleven millions. Suppose 
it shall collect from the lands five millions, and from taxes twenty-five mil- 
lions—our portion of this would be $854,728. We have shown that our portion 
of the fifty-three millions now collected from customs, if we pay an equal pro- 
“pay according to numbers, is $2,137,031. So that here is at once a gain of 
1,282,303.” 


ra 
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Sinee the decision in the Dred Scott case, all the fires of Northern agitation 
have been fed anew, and blaze and burn on every hearth, and in every hall. 
So have we saved the Union! Each day aggression takes to itself new shape 
and portends more eminent danger, whilst. peons are sung to the “glorious 
Union.” Is that Union to be a shield, or is it a sword! Does it give us 
the security and the repose we had before the Revolution ; vor, more than these, 
has it taken away from us the manliness which was wont to resent wrong and 
resist oppression? Time will show. 

Read the debate which follows, and which took place in the Legislature of 
the Empire State of New York, within the last month or two. 


Specimens of the Debate in the New York Assembly on the 
‘ Personal Liberty Biil. 


Taurspay Eventne, Apri. 16. 


The Speaker. I care not where oppression may be. There 
I stand, ready to repel and resist it. I recognise no power 
under heaven that can make man aslave. I recognise no 
Constitution, no law, that can deprive a man of his personal 
rights and liberty, and I, as a citizen of New York, am ready 
to place this State in that attitude. 
suppose New York takes that ground, what then? Some 
talk of revolution, as if that were to be the dreaded result. 
Sir, I love that word, when it is revolution as against oppres- 
sion. Revolntion, in that sense, has entwined about it and in 
it the word liberty. There is no nation under heaven where 
freedom, if it have any, is not founded first in revolution. I 
reach not revolution here to-night, because it is not necessary. 
ut I do say that when the courts undertake to deprive citi- 
zens of their liberty, it is our duty to take position. I know 
that State after State will follow the lead of the State whose 
motto is “ Exeelsior.” When this great State, with her three 
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millions and upward of freemen, takes that pesition, then I 
know that a death-blow is struck as against African slavery. 

he Speaker’s five minutes here expired, when, by consent, 
he had leave to proceed. ]} 

The Speaker, resuming; This is my position. If this law 
be unconstitutional, I place my feet on the Constitution of the 
United States. Nowhere does it contain the word “slavery.” 
Place that instrument in the hands of a man born even and 
bred under a despotism as absolute as that of the Autocrat of 
Russia, accustomed to its exactions and its *yranny, and en- 
tirely ignorant of the.fact, that its Constitrtion had ever been 
a question in this parti¢ular, and ask hiprto construe it. Could 
he point to a line or a word that reedgnises slavery init? I 

lace myself on that Constitutiopyand I would not permit a 
Pagitive from the South to be,faken from our limits. What 
then? What power can comee! us to acquiesce? Will James 
Buchanan march troops int New York to coerce us into sub- 
mission? We know thet no attempt will be made thus to 
coerce this State whe it takes this position. We know that 
this will be a “blosdless revolation,” a revolution of public 
opinion, the whole North putting itself on the Constitution of 
the United States, and declaring that at the North, at least, 
slavery shall not exist. 

I hope this law will be enacted. I don’t know what mem- 
bers think of it. Ido know what their constituents think. I 
know that if this question was presented to them they would 
take the positions ¥ do—that of the freedom of the people, 
freedom of the citizens of New York. 

Mr. Varnum. I like the remarks of the gentleman from 
Oswego, (the Speaker,) because they come square up to the 
mark that I supposed he, and and those who think and act 
with him, had in view; and I don’t see, taking these remarks 
in connexion with the resolutions accompanying this bill, and 
the bill itself, how to reconcile the latter with any thing short 
of nullification. Though the Speaker said he did not preach 
revolution here to-night, he has preached it. He has defied 
the Constitution of the United States. (Loud applause in the 
galleries, which was with difficulty suppressed.) He says he 
dere in preserving that sacred instrument, but it is because 
the word slavery is not init. But is there not in the Constitu- 
tion a tribunal created whose province it is to decide all ques- 
tions of construction growing out of it? Has not that tribunal 
decided that very question, as to fugitives from labor or ser- 
vice’ Has it not decided the fugitive act to be constitutional, 
and that under it fugitive slaves must be delivered up? And 
yet the Speaker urges the passage of this law, the object of 
which he avers is to prevent the rendition of such fugitives ! 
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If that is not treason, (said Mr. VarNeum, with vehemence, and 
turning towards the Speaker, who sat near and behind him,) 
if that is not treason, T cibw not what it is. [Renewed ap- 
plause. | 


Mr. Foor said: The amendment now reads that no person 
shall be held aslave in this State, “ unless held under due pro- 
cess of law ;” that is, unless held under this outrageous fugitive 
act. Hence it is that I am opposed to this proposition of the 
gentleman from Herkimer, including, as it does, the proposi- 
tion of the gentleman from Yates, to which I allude; for these 
gentlemen, by this proposition, call on the Republican party 
to endorse the fugitive lek 

I cannot agree with gentleman from Columbia in his _pro- 
position—though sound in fact and in abstract—because he 
surrenders the practical effect of this measure. But, whilst I 
object to it, I shall not advance'so far as to go for revolution. 

The gentleman from Queens asked me, a little while ago, if 
the second section of the original hill would not prevent a 
fugitive slave, or one claimed as such, from being taken through 
this State to the South? I say yes; and I say that the waly 
obligation resting on New York, under fhe Constitution and 
laws, is to surrender slaves that escape into this State. No 
officer of the United States Government nor any other man 
has a right to bring over the free soil of New York a fugitive 
slave not found in this State; and any such officer or other 
person who thus brings a fugitive slave into this State, with a 
view of passing through it, is punishable to as great an extent 
as he would be for putting a stiletto in his heart. And I sa 
that this law of the committee, whilst it goes to the full verge 
of State rights in its operations, goes no further. Some gentle- 
men friendly to this Pil of the committee had not rather nyse 
the term slave; but why mince the matter? Let the word 
know what we are doing. 

Mr. Lewis. My colleague is decidedly in favor of — 
the exception proposed by Mr. Harrenpine. I am as decided- 
ly opposed to it. I stand to the same position I have hereto- 
fere occupied. I go for the substitute of my colleague, with 
the amendments proposed by Mr. Hocrzoom. But the substi- 
tute is good enough without. We have long ago repealed the 
fugitive slave law in Herkimer. We have repealed it in the 
senate and assembly of the people’s hearts; and we defy the 
United States Government, with its whole army, to reclaim a 
slave in old Herkimer. If this is treason, make the most of 
it. I don’t fear revolution. This country was born in the 
midst of revolution. It is not so bad an institution. 
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THE NEW STATE OF MINNESOTA, 


The growth of things in this extreme region of the northwest 
is not unlike the glowing imagery of the Arabian Nights. 
But the other day we were accustomed to look upon the Itasca 
Lake and the falls of St. Anthony as points somewhere near 
the end of space, Kamtschatka, Timbuctoo, Juan Fernandez. 
They have come to our very doors, and we talk with people 
in the middle of the week, who tell us that they heard the 
“ Church-going bells,” and saw the gay throng hurrying to the 
house of worship there on the previous Sabbath ! 

Our fellow-citizens are pressing on. What think we of the 
Red river of the North, which has its outlet in Hudson’s 

Jay? Hear what is being said in Minnesota about this almost 
fabled region, and with what common-place familiarity it is 
treated. As well sport with the grey beard of Nestor, or pat 
Napoleon the First upon the shoulder and call him ap. 

“This noble valley is now-surrendered to the buffalo, who 
finds grass beneath the snow, during the winter, and in sum- 
mer ranges through its whole extent. The head of Red river 
is formed by the confluence of the Bois de Sioux and Otter 
Tail, and from that point to Winnepeg, there is always during 
the summer at least five feet of water. During the last winter 
two companies from Minnesota have been organized, and are 
now laying off towns at convenient sites. The names of the 
presidents of these companies are a guarantee, to all who 
Siew them, that the noble enterprise will be pushed forward 
with an energy and capital that will surely win! What will 
the next ten years exhibit upon the Red river? Ten years 
ago Dubuque and Galena were the ne plus ultra of nately all 
steamboats on the Mississippi. The falls of St. Anthony 
were supposed to be somewhere in the neighborhood of the 
North Pole, while St. Paul and her younger sisters were not 
in being. In June, 1846, a large company left St. Louis in 
the War Eagle on a party of poms to St. Anthony, and from 
Dubuque to Fort Snelling all was wilderness. Now Dubuque 
is the southern terminus of nearly one thousand arrivals, and St. 
Paul and St. Antheny are themselves southern termini of hun- 
dreds of arrivals from points still above us. Rich as the val- 
ley of the Mississippi certainly is, from Dubuque to St. Paul, 
it cannot be compared in fertility to that of the Red river, 
from the mouth of Bois de Sioux to Winnepeg, and I verily 
believe that the near prospect of our two railroads to Red river 
valley will stimulate settlement so rapidly that the next ten 
years will transform the solitudes of red. river into the pre- 
sent condition of the upper Mississippi and Minnesota valleys. 
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The head of Red river and its city will be to the valley below 
what St. Paul now is to the valley above Dubuque.” 


From another Minnesota authority we copy the following, 
showing the outlines and prospects of the new State: 

“The boundary by an east and west line, 30 to 50 miles 
north of St. Paul, what will it give us? an almost exclusively 
agricultural State running from the Mississippi to the Mis- 
souri—upon the east, fertile and capable of supporting a dense 
popn'ation, upon the west, destitute of timber and water, and 
far from produetive. A State 375 miles in width, containin 
56,000 square miles—a State divided in its interests, one-half 
tending west to the Missouri, the other east to the Mississippi. 
The boundary by a north and south line, as proposed by Con- 
gress, what will that give us? The choicest farming land in 
the Territory upon our south and northwest. The forests, 
mines, water powers, and lake harbors of the North. A State 
of regular outlines and magnificent proportions, 340 miles in 
length, 220 miles in width, with an area of 75,000 square 
miles—a State where agriculture, commerce, and manufac- 
tures can join hands, mutually supporting and supported by 
each other—a State, the boundless resources of which, furnish 
fields of labor for every variety of human talent and enter- 
prise, materials for every department of human industry—a 
State whose civil and political’ policy is to be founded and de- 
veloped upon broad and liberal principles, embracing the 
views and wants, not of a single class or a single interest in 
society, but of all classes and conditions, and enlightened by 
all the wide and varied experience of men engaged in eve 
great department of business and of life. A commonweal 
whose stately bearing, commanding presence, gigantic pro- 
portions, and boundless capacities, will place her in the fore- 
most rank among the greatest of the States.” 
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As the time approaches for the next | respect for a trip to that mountain re- 
meeting of the Southern Convention, at gion, and will afford an opportunity of 
Knoxville, Tennessee, we hope that its admiring the surpassing beauties of a 
friends, and the advocates of sound and | country, until lately, shut out from inter- 
wholesome diseussion upon all the great | communieation with the world around. 
questions which come home so ¢losely | A gentleman at Knoxville, and one of 
to Southern hearts and homes, will be-| the committee, thus writes to us of the 
stir themselves to secure large and in-| date 6th May, 1857: 
fluential Golegstioun. These why-were “Your note of the 21st ult. has been 
at Savannah will not fail to be at Knox- | several days since to hand, and I have 
ville. The season is favorable in every | delayed a reply until I could learn from 
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our Mayor what to say to you with re- 
ference to your inquiry as to movements 
here in anticipation of the Convention. 
He authorizes me to say that overtones 
will be done that can be to make the 
session of the Convention agreeable. 
An ample hall will be provided and 
suitably prepared. I haye seen the 
President of the East Tennessee and 
Georgia R. R., (from this place to Dal- 
ton, Ga., where it connects with the 
road from Augusta to Nashville,) and 
he agrees to pass delegates over his 
road for half fare; an arrangement to 
this effect will be made, I have no 
doubt, with the other companies; and 
if, in any instance, more can be aceom- 
plished, it will be done. The Virginia 
and Maryland delegation can. come 
through the valley of Virginia if they 
like, though they will have thirty or 
forty miles of staging, as that much of 
the East Tennessée and Virginia R. R. 
from this place to the Virginia line 
will then remain unfinished; cr they 
can come over the Wilmington and 
Weldon voad, thence through South 
Carolina and Georgia to Dalton. Ken- 
tucky and Missouri can come to Nash- 
Ville, thence by railroad to this place. 
Arkansas and Mississippi to Memphis, 
thence by the Charleston road, now 
complete to Knoxville. Alabama, 
Louisiana, Texas, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Florida, and Georgia delega- 
tions can, from any occasional point on 
the Georgia Railroad, come to Knox- 
ville without difficulty or delay. 

Without any hesitation, we insert 
the major portion of a letter received 
by us a few days since from a very es- 
teemed, and, for many years, punctual 
subscriber, prefacing it, however, with 
a few remarks: 

1st. The re-opening of the African 
slave trade has only been proposed as a 
subject for discussion among the South- 
ern people in order that its merits and 
demerits may be fully canvassed, and 
not as a subject upon which the exist- 
ing facts and information would war- 
rant at present a decided opinion. It 
is thus referred to by the Editor of the 
Review. In the discussion there will 
at least, in all probability, be many 
new lights shed upon the institution ef 
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slavery and the hollow hypocrisy of its 
maligners. 

2. It is not true, as our correspondent 
supposes, that any article of the Con- 
stitution interferes. Congress has the 
power to act or not in the premises as 
circumstanees may dictate, and has had 
such power at all times since 1808. 

3d. The deduction is not fair from 
the remark quoted by our correspond- 
ent, referring to the deficiency of labor, 
and inerease of demand for Southern 
products, that the purpose in view is to 
“favor foreign manufacturers and con- 
sumers.” The purpose is to strengthen 
the political and commercial influences 
of the institution of slavery—to con- 
nect its destinies inseparably with the 
means of subsistence of the world—to 
develop to the fullest extent the pre- 
sent slave States, and to cover with new 
slave States the whole of the regions 
westward and southwestward of the 
Mississippi a» far as American power 
or progress shall hereafter spread. It 
is to enable us to retain in all time the 
monopoly in those products which have 
given us wealth and consequence, and 
the power and the spirit to protect our- 
selves in the enjoyment of them. 

4th. It is a non sequitur that a larger 
production of Southern staples would 
reduce the price and impoverish the 
planter, if that production were met 
by increased demand, the new laborers 
not entering into competition with the 
old ones. 

5th. With the great and extended 
fields open to Southern labor, our friend 
need not stand in such horror of “ Afri- 
eanizing the South.” Texas, New Mex- 
ico, Southern California, Northern Mex- 
ico, and Central America, are all to be 
the future theatre. The barbarians are 
soon absorbed and polished. Witness 
the annual influx of half a million of 
immigrants from Europe, without edu- 
cation, means of subsistence, or know- 
ledge ‘of our institutions or laws. They 
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at once become part and parcel of our 
system. They are the necessary inci- 
dents of a new and growing country. 
We invite them, and weuld interpose 
no restrictions upon their ingress. But, 
as was said above, the facts are not be- 
fore us, and it is hardly necessary to 
run @ tilt with our friend upon topics 
on which we may be agreed some of 
these days, when both of us are better 
informed. We give the extracts from 
his letter: 

“I take the liberty of begging you, 
as an advocate of Southern rights and 

rosperity, not to commit yourseli to 
ves the project lately introduced, of 
renewing the African, Coolie, or other 
slave importation into the Southern 
States. 

“On page 555 of the number of your 
Review for this month, you say ‘that 
the subjeet is an open one, and there 
will be much to say upon it hereafter.’ 
This would imply that you intend it as 
a subject of discussion in succeeding 
numbers. Previously you say that ‘it 
seems admitted that our capacities to 
supply the productions of slave tabor 
is only limited by the deficiency of that 
labor, and not y the deficiencies of 
soil and climate.’ This would imp! 
that you are in favor of the measure of 
new importations of laborers, and that 
too, not for the benefit of present pro- 
ducers, ‘the demand for whose products 
is running far ahead of the supply,’ but 
to favor foreign manufacturers and 
consumers, whom you appear to be con- 
cerned for only, by augmenting the 
quantity and reducing the value and 
prices of production. 

“Now, in the first year of a prospect 
of continuance of remunerative agri- 
cultural labor in the South, by which 
the lands may be preserved, our domi- 
cils improved, and the laborers well 
provided for, it is not patriotic in you, 
a Southern man, to endeavor to bring 
back the times of impoverishment 
and of scanty subsistence by favoring 
new importations of savages to reduce 
the value of our present laborers and 
productions. 

“ Besides, what decent white man in 
the South would continue to live in it 
if it must be inundated with barbari- 
ans, savages, or brutes from Africa or 
elsewhere, eventually to be Africanized 
like St. Domingo and Jamaica? You 
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cannot favor abolitionists more than to 
drive the whites out and to bring ne- 
groes in to oceupy their country.” 


It now seems that the Abolitionists 
not only propose to colonize Virginia 
from their own numbers, but that they 
are about to make the District of Co- 
lumbia, in the midst of the slave region, 
and once under the jurisdiction of a 
slave State, the centre of an education 
movement, which shall embrace the free 
negroes of the whole North. A vast 
negro boarding school or college is pro- 
posed to be established im the City of 
Washington, the site for which das 
been purchased. The proposed edifice 
is designed to accommodate 150 schol- 
ars, and to furnish homes for the teach- 
ers and pupils from a distance. The 
enlarged school will include the higher 
branches in its system of instruction. 

There was a meeting lately, in an 
ante-room of Tremont Temple, of gen- 
tlemen called together to listen to the 
statements of the Secretary of the As- 
sociation regarding this school. The 
meeting was small, but embraced such 


Yjgentlemen as Hon. Geo. S. Hillard, 


Rev. Dr. Lathrop, Rev. E. E. Hale, and 
Deacon Greele, all of whom are deeply 
interested in the project. The meeting 
decided to draw up and circulate a sub- 
seription paper, and counted upon re- 
ceiving $10,000 for the purpose in Bos- 
ton. The pastors of several churches 
in New York have pledged their 
churches in the sum of a thousand 
dollars each, Mr. Beecher will solicit 
subscriptions in most of the principal 
towns of Massachusetts. The designs 
and benefits of the project will be fully 
set forth, soon, at a public meeting in 
Boston. 

The names of the Trusteés ought to 
be mentioned particularly, as some of 
them are Southern men, and it might 
interest the South to know who they 
are: Benjamin Tatham, N. Y.; Samuel 
M. Janney, Loudoun county, Va.; Johns 





Hopkins, Baltimore; Samuel Rhoads 
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and Thomas Williemsun, Philadelphia ; 
G. Bailey and L. D. Gale, Washington; 
H. W. Bellows, N. Y.; C. E. Stowe, 
Andover; H. W. Beecher, Brooklyn; 
together with an executive committee 
consisting of 8. J. Bowen, J. M. Wilson, 
and L. D. Gale, of Washington; and 
M. Miner, Principal, and William H. 
Beecher, of Reading, Secretary. 

Walter 
Lenox, Esq., in the protest he has, in 


We entirely agree with 


advance, made against the moyement 
on the part of the people of the District. 
It is temperate yet firm: 

“We mist insist that within our lim- 
its we are the best, and must be the 
exclusive, judges of the character and 
degree of instruction that shall be im- 
parted to this class of our population ; 
who shall be their teachers, and what 
the nature of the influences they may 
seek or shall be permitted to exercise. 
We have not been insensible heretofore 
to their wants, and still hold ourselves 
ready to minister to them with all 
proper liberality and with far better 
judgment than strangers. We fully ac- 
knowledge and respect our relations to 
the General Government and to the 
citizens of the States, but in this mat- 
ter we alone must be the conservators 
of our own peace and welfare. And, 
still further, we cannot tolerate an in- 
fluence in our midst which will not only 
constantly disturb the repose and pros- 
perity of our own community and of 
the country, but may even rend asunder 
the ‘ Union itself,’” 

By way of contrast to the very cour- 
teous language of Mr. Lenox, we extract 
a passage from the remarks made, a 
day or two since in New York, by the 
renowned champion of abolitiondom, 
Wendall Phillips: 

“Now, what the abolitionist is to 
know is the slave, and if the Constitu- 
tion and the Senate go to the bottom, 
where they belong, so much the better. 
I do not care about your principles, I 
want you to announce to the South: ‘1 
mean to be there, about their hovels. 
That is my butt. I am another Elisha 
Kane, and the slave system is the North 

pole. I will die but I will reach it. 
The moment I can plant that purpose 
and that willingness to avow it, say to 
the churches, say to the State, ‘I know 
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ou, but to 
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no use for you, either of 
create noble men. The ba what 
is it? The schoolmaster. The Goy- 
ernment, whatisit? Theschoolmaster, 
Suppose it has produced nothing but 
viliens—vbetthent The schoolmaster 
isa rouge. Sixty years of experience, 
and twenty millions of people to teach, 
and they were so blind as to elevate 
Frank Pierce and James Buchanan into 
office, and to think that Caleb Cushing 
had asoul! (Laughter and gree 
It was not the churches or the State 
either that left them so blind. Now 
what I want is a purpose which shall 
avow itself. I admire Dr. Cheever. 
If any of those coals which touched 
the lips of Isaiah have dropped down 
to our age, his tongue has caught the 
|inspiration to be gathered from some 
fragment of thatfire. But what I want 
from him is to tell the people, as he is 
moulding the future, what their great 
purpose is to be. I want him to say to 
them: ‘Inaugurate at home a spirit, 
which, if necessary, shall affirm that 
the State government will defy the 
Federal Government and yet not be 
guilty of treason.’ 

“These State governments are worth 
little or nothing unless that we may 
make them public garrisons for the 
anti-slavery idea against the Federal 
Government. Public opinion is the 
Saxon method of fighting—not with 
the bullets. I must raise you to the 
eve of disobeying what the Constitu- 
tion says is law. I must raise New 
York, Massachusetts, Ohio, Wisconsin, 
to the level of being glad that they are 
traitors. 1 know how eloquent Dr. 
Cheever is. But there is one word he 
has not dared to utter. It is ‘revolu- 
tion.” We must avow it that this is a 
revolution. We must avyow it that 
there is no Constitution left. The 
North must be educated to the con- 
sciousness that she must trample law 
under foot. I want Massachusetts to 
put this on her statute books—‘I will 
obey no slave law.’ I want to make 
Massachusetts’ soil so hot that a slave- 
holder would sooner go down to his 
birthplace (h—I) than come to Massa- 
chusetts.” 


A correspondent at Key West, Flori- 
da, sends us a paper upon “ Northern 
| interference with slavery,” of which we 
|shall make some note hereafter. It 
will please us to hear from him on all 











the subjects indicated in his letter, from 
which we take the liberty of extracting. 


“T have long held that our race, on 
both continents, are deeply indebted to 
this institution, for a large share of 
their rapid material progress; and it 
would afford me much pieasure to give 
a more extended range to the subject 
than I have done hitherto; although, 
JT have written a good deal on this phase 
of slavery for Northern papers, with- 
in the last ten years. It seems to me 
time, also, that a stand should be taken 
by the South, that if any more of Mexi- 
co or if Central America is to be an- 
nexed, slavery is to go there without 
cavil. The ‘Pouth yet possesses that 
power. Whien we acquired New Mexi- 
eo and California, our Senators could 
have carried this point or prevented 
the treaty. Ihave ever held that the 
general Constitution carried slavery 
with it to common territory, but had a 
clause been added to our treaty of 
peace, making the introduction of slave- 
ry a condition, thousands of our slaves 
would now be profitably employed in 
the southern part of California, a region 
that it is doubtful if its resources will 
ever be developed by free labor. 

“It is time, too, that we should con- 
sider what is to be done with the native 
and mixed population of Mexico and 
Central America when probable events 
shall have been consummated. Will 
we permit Spain to go much further 
with her system of gradual emancipa- 
tion in Cuba, before we take possession 
of it? What wilkit be worth to us, 
with six to seven hundred thousand free 
blacks on it? These are grave ques- 
tions, and the solution we will have to 
make, sooner or later, is evident, even 
to a conservative like riyself. 

“I make the above observations to 
show my willingness to grapple the last 
subjects hinted at, should you think 
the discussing of them useful. They 

- would be diffieult to handle, and the 
only fitness that I may lies in 
the fact that the Spanish American 
Colonial History has been a favorite 
study with me for years; yet I labor 
under the a of being far from 
proper libraries. Spain throwed see 
the chance, in destroying the half civil- 
ized native race, of fully developing the 
resources of her tropicai American pos- 
sessions. Had they been real as 
well as controlled, this would or could 
have been done. Can this race be 
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brought back to usefulness, i. e. sub- 
serviency f 

“You will perceive that my legal 
views on the subject of slavery accord- 
ed in every respect with the late de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Dred Scott, 
before that decision was made. These 
views I have held ever since I had an 
independent opinion on the subject; 
and the enclosed articles were, in a 
measure, written at the time'they were, 
in consequence of the discussions grow- 
ing out of the above case. For years I 
have regretted to see many of the law- 
yers of the South, of the very highest 
name, admit that slavery is not a fun- 
damental law of the land and that it is 
a municipal institution, Both of these 
positions I have ever held to be as un- 
tenable as they were dangerous. Had 
Southern statesmen aiways interposed 
the fundamental organic nature of 
slavery, as was intimated by Story; 
together with the fact that it ever had 
existed, and new exists, alone by the 
“common Jaw” of the world; with 
similar reasoning thereon, as was given 
by Lord Stowell, the North haye found 
no hole in the armor of the South, for 
the entrance of the lance of free-soilism, 
with which they have made such a 
deadly thrust.” 


Among our advertisements will be 
found the prospectus for a Southern 
Journal to be published in Philadelphia 
by John B. Jones, Esq., a gentleman 
whose memorial on this subject to the 
Southern Convention, appeared in the 
March Number of the Review: The 
Richmond Enquirer says of the pro- 


posal : 

“Its editor is a gentsemar of un- 
uestioned talents, of sterling and un- 
dlinahing faith ; one who will stand up 
for the Constitution as read and ex- 
pounded by Jefferson and Madison, and 
will sustain the Union ‘on the terms 
and stipulations agreed to by our 
fathers ;’ who will war to the knife 
against Black Republicanism, and ali 
fanaticism, and sustain Southern rights 
and Southern institutions; who will be 
a staunch friend in the midst of our 
enemies, fearlessly defending the right 
against sectional encroachment and vio- 
lence, and who will advocate equality 
among the States ‘Tue Sovrnern 
Montror,’ (like the New York Day 
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Book, which we have so often com-| 
mended to the support of Southern | 
men,) will aid im opening the eyes of 
the Northern people, and enable them | 
to see the mad course pursued by the | 
politicians who are attempting to lead | 
them to their ruin. It will expose the | 
ignorance manifested about Southern 
interests and institutions, and enlighten 
the Northern mind relative to the 
habits, associations, feelings, police 
regulations, necessities, and wants of 
Southern society, advocating non-in- | 
terference with our domestic polity | 
and strict adherence to constitutional 
guarantees—the only true policy for 
preserving intact the union ofsthe 


States,” 

We have received the second yolume 
of Mr. Benton's Abridyement of Con- 
gressional Debates. The work will 
cover the period from 1789 to 1856, 
and be embraced in fifteen volumes, 
750 pages each, comprising what is 
now included in one hundred volumes. 
Price $3 per volume, cloth, . It is pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co, New 
York. We agree with a neighbor: 

“ Notwithstanding the many idiosyn- 
cracies that have characterized Col. 
Benton for the last ten years, we in- 
cline to the opinion that there is not 
another man in the Government so 
well prepared for this particular labor 
as he is, His long and eventful con- 
nection with: the public affairs of the 
country, his fondness for historical re- 
search, laborious habits, and retentive | 
memory, secure to him advantages | 
greater than those of any other publie 
maninthe country. He certainly could 
not have devoted the remainder of his 
life more profitably to the service of 
his country than in the manner chosen.” 


The newspapers speak with high 
favor of Russell’s New Magazine pub- 
lished at Charleston, and we are willing 
to take for granted what they say from 
our knowledge of the parties, despite 
of the fact that they have not thought 
us worthy of receiving eiéher the first 
or second number, which have for some- 
time been issued. How is this Mr. 
Hayne? 

The Hon. B. F. Perry’s Address be. 
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Fair held in Charleston, during Novene 
ber last, with the exhibitors’ catalogue, 
has been placed in our hands. The 
address is marked with evidences of 
great ability, and will farnish us uséful 
material hereafter. The mission of the 
Institute is high. Says the report, 
page 56: 

“Labor, and the elements of labor, 
strong muscle, and willing spirit, may 
be found all through our State, asking 
for that appreciation of its power an 
eombination with capital, as wilt pro- 
duce riches, education, and refinement. 
The sandy plains, so long neglected up- 
on our line of railroad, may be covered 
with mines of wealth, in golden fruit, 
needing in the beginning but little eapi- 
tal, but yielding large returns; or, 
following the example of our western 
neighbors, South Carolina may have 
her fields, worn and useless as many of 
them are, rich with the grape, and so 
furnish to the world the, supply of 
wines, pure and wholesome, that now 
comes, adulterated and defiled, from 
the factories of France and Spain.” 

Our readers will not fail to refer to 
the advertisement of Old Point Comfort 
Hotel in another place. It is now un- 
der other management, and has been 
whollg revolutionized. The proprietor 
is a@outhern man, a Virginian, of char- 
acter and reputation, and intends to 
devote extraordinary pains in making 
the place what nature intended it. Let 
the Southern public regard it in the 
future, as their Newport or Cape May, 
and they will find all the advantages 
and ten-fold the substantial enjoyments 
to be found at either of these places, 
It is easy of access from any point. 

Ticknor & Fields, Boston, furnish us 
with a volume entitled Zwo Years Ago, 
by Rev. Charles Kingsley. We have 
not looked far into it, but imagine from 
what first comes up, that it is of the 
“negro worshipping” school. Some 
one is saying, on page vii, “Conscience 
has taught me to feel for the Souther- 
nor as @ brother, who is but what I 
might have been, and to sigh over his 
misdirected courage and energy, not 
with hatred, not with contempt, but 
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with pity, all the more intense the more | first printed, by Barry Cormall, author 
hé Borns that pity, to long not merely lof English Songs. ‘The Mistellancous 
for the slavés sake, but for the masters) Poems are printed for thé first time, 
sake, to.see them the chivalrous gentle- | whilst the Dramatic Seenes are some- 
men of the South, delivered from the! what altered and condensed, having 
méshes of a net they did not spread for | first appeared thirty to forty years ago. 
themselves, &e. I long to saye them| In-referring to School Books in our 
from their certain doom.” editorial of May, we observed that 
Something better from the same|™any had been published at the South 
house, and in the same parcel, is the | which bad not reached ourtable. This 
Prose Works of Henry Wadsworth Long-| induces our friend J. W. Randolph, of 
fellow, complete in 2 volumes, elegantly | Richmond, to forward— 
issued, duéJecimo, uniform with the; I Vaughan’s Abecedarian, or First 
poetical works of the same author. | Book for Children, an agréeable little 
Volume 1 relates chiefly to European | primer published in 1855 by him, the 
seenery and travels. Volume 2 con-| préduetion of Mrs. S.A. Vaughan. We 
tains the Romance of Hyperion and! commend it to the attention of South- 


|ern parents, and cordially approve its 


Issued uniform with the above, but| plan. 
by Whittemore, Niles & Hall, Boston, is| IL Zlements of Deseriptive Geome- 
the Poems of: Charles Swain, an Eng-|‘ry—Part 1. The Point, the Straight 
lishman, born in’1803, whose poetry | Line, and the Plane, by Samuel School- 
is Very popular, and has been translated er, M. A., Iugteuetor of Mathematics at 
inte French and German. The sollec-| Hanover Atademy, Virginia. Will 
tions includes nearly five hundred frag-| not Southern academies examine this 
mentary pieces, many of which are| handsomely issued volume, though it 
touching and beautiful. These pub-|come indeed from Nazareth? Ibis the 
lishers also issue Alger’s oriental poetry | result of much thought and experience, 
and Lockhart’s Spanish ballads. | and has been eye to facilitate the 
introduction of Desériptive Geometry 
to schools and academies. 
Let all who have issued school books 


Kavanagh, 


Four other -vyolumes of the British | * 
Poets, published by Little, Brown & Co. | '” 
are received. They embrace English and | ; 
Scottish ballads, seleéted and edited by | ** the Bouts, or who have tavaeaa 
Francis James Child, volumes 1—4, | Useript, furnish us with a copy, or at 
duodecimo. It always delights us to | least with the title, and they shall be 
commend this admirable cabinet edition | announced. 

‘ofthe Poets of Great Britain. Itshould| Wé 4re indebted to M. Grose, for- 


‘Dein every gentleman's library. The 
> ae before us are distributed into 
e 


classes. 


ie Romances . of 


of the Popular Hi 
IL Ballads of Su 


of Eng- 


rstition—Fairies, 
Elves, Magic, and Ghosts, 

TIL. Tragie Love Ballads. 

IV. Other Tragic Ballads, 

V. Love Ballads, Not Tragic. 

Works of poetry come thick the pre- 
sent month. Here is another#* Dra- 
miatie Scenes, with other Poems,” now 


Iry cand Le-| 


|merly editor of the National Gazette, 
| Washington, for some. valuabe mann- 
script collections of his own, upon sub- 
jects of agriculture and agricultural 
|chemistry, including criticisms upon 
| the late reports of the Agricultural Ba- 
reau of the Patent Office. Space has 
not admitted of the extracts we intend- 
ed from them in the present number, 
They will receive attention hereafter. 
The anthor seems to be a man well 
read in such matters, and ‘eapable of 
doing service to the agricultural eom- 
munity. 











